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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is gone on his mission to reconsider the mainte- 
nance or abandonment of the British protectorate over the lonian 
Islands; and he is approaching his destination, followed by cries | 
of “ Who is the traitor?” Not, indeed, addressed to him ; for 
the subject of his mission has been rendered much more intelli- 
gible by the publication of Sir John Young’s despatches to Mr. 
Labouchere and Sir Edward Lytton; and upon the whole the | 
public regard with favour the reference of a long standing and 
not unimportant question to an independent statesman of Mr. 
Gladstone's character. But it turns out that the despatches were 
published without the sanction, direct or indirect, of the Govern- 
ment. The Daily News, which was the first medium of the pub- 
lication, has behaved with great straightforwardness in the mat- 
ter, and has returned to the Government some portions of the de- 
spatches that were to have been published, but had been delayed. 

he journal, however, we understand, abstains from exposure of 
the Eiiaquent. In other quarters, that person appears to have 
been as yet undetected ; but an official letter from the Colonial 
Office intimates that inquiries are assiduously pursued to discover 
him. 


Parliamentary Reform is now a standing dish at almost every 
meeting for political purposes; but there have been few gatherings 
ny devoted to the subject. The most conspicuous is that at 

anchester, where a political association was founded by the 
union of the working men and middle-class men. On one side 
they advocated Manhood Suffrage, based on “natural rights” 
and “‘ the good of the community” ; on the other a measure based 
on calculations as to what is expedient and practicable, with a | 
rate-paying franchise for its cardinal point. Mr. Edmund Potter 
appeared as the judicious mediator between his own class and the 
working men. 

Even the election for Manchester has a minimum of import ; 
the parties who formerly competed for ascendancy in the city 
having reconciled their contending predilections, and agreeing in 
the unopposed return of Mr. Thomas Bazley, the manufacturer, 
as a proper and characteristic representative of the cotton capital. 

Other events which might be called political are almost devoid of | 
importance. Mr. John Bright has raised a nest of horaets about 
his ears by his unmeasured attack upon the Peers: Lord Shaftes- 
bury admonished him last week with much force and weight ; 
the Duke of Argyll delivered an historical lecture for his benefit ; 
and Lord Lyttelton follows up the process of adult education with 
diligence. The Duke of Argyle is seen again devoting his versa- 
tile powers to atemperate and clear argument for the India Christian 
Association at Edinburgh, in actively following up the Lawrence | 


policy ayong the Hindoos. There is more immediate interest in the | 
fact that SirEdward Bulwer Lytton has been elected for a second 
term to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University, against the can- 
didature of his adversary Lord Shaftesbury and his colleague Mr. 
Disraeli. This reélection has two conspicuous precedents in the per- 
sons of Thomas Campbell and Lord Cockburn. Perhaps, besides lite- 
rary distinction, of a kind to be highly estimated in the Glasgow Uni- 
versity, for its combining many accomplishments with an engag- 
ing form of literature, there is something of political feeling just | 
at present in the resolve to show that even in a Liberal constitu- 
ency a member of Lord Derby’s Government is not to be preju- | 
diced by appeals to Liberal dogmas and party cries. 

There is certainly grave political import in the fact that Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Clarendon have gone to Compiégne on a 
visit tothe Emperor Napoleon. What for ? 


The three hundredth anniversary of Queen Elizabeth's birth- 
y is a great event, especially for the Anti-tractarian party. It 
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has also been duly celebrated by the Society for the 


temptations of various kinds, which in England would induce at 
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Emancipation 
of Religion from State Control; though we do not see why Queen 
Elizabeth should be the patron saint of that society. It has been 
more effectually improved by the Bishop of London, in an admir- 


| able first charge to his clergy, in which he discusses the questions 
> | of the priest’s authority, his power of absolution, the confessional, 


and the Poole case, with vigorous practical sense, but with an 
exhaustless candour and considerateness. The Bishop appeals 
from isolated passages in the works of divines, phrases picked 
from the Prayer Book, and some exceptional authorities, to the 
general body of our received writers and to the general spirit of 
the National Church, as well as of the Christian religion. These 
prove that the sacraments are not superstitious charms; nor 
is the English priest to make himself an inquisitor, thus cor- 
rupting himself in the act of corrupting others. 

Perhaps it is not altogether without advantages that compen- 


| sate the wrong, if the Pope has just at this juncture announced 


his resolve not to surrender the child of the Mortara family, while 
the Ciriltd Cattolica assails the Protestants by likening them to 
beasts,—for obeying their parental instinets. And the Irish case 


| of the O’Malleys, the children whom the priests are trying to re- 


tain on the pretext of some ‘ wish” extorted from the lips of a 
dying father, against the constantly uttered resolves oa stead- 
fast actions of his life, brings the Mortara case home to our own 
country ; though little doubt hangs on the decision of the Irish 


| Chancery. 


The distressed shipowners, who have been making their appear- 
ance before the Government, are followed by the  eaal hop- 
planters, whose case is far more distinct and powerful. But with 
the customary caprice of justice, the shipowners have at least the 
satisfaction of epistolary condolence from the Earl of Malmésbury ; 
while the hop-planters get nothing out of the Treasury but the 
promise of Mr. Disracli’s “anxious attention.” Their case is 
clear. Beer is made ont of malt and hops; the annual amount is 
regulated by the supply of barley and the demand of the public ; 
the abundance or dearth of hops not in any way affecting the 
consumption of beer, and searecly touching the price. With this 
fixed demand, the hop planter is actually injured by plenty, since 
it lowers his price and compels him to pay a proportionate increase 
of duty. ‘The fact is, that hops are, from the circumstances, a 
very improper subject for special taxation. The case of hops is 
no question of free trade, like that of distressed shipowners, who 
have urged upon Government the enforcement of reciprocity, with 
the unconcealed wish that if they could they would recover the 
protective Navigation Laws; and Lord Malmesbury has had the 
really surprising indiscretion, in condoling with his epistolary 
friends, to speak with regret of the dear departed Navigation 
Laws ; showing that he has all the wish to have them back, but 
only lacks the power. Could a statesman present himself before 


| the public in our present day in a less commanding aspect ? 


Meanwhile even the Imperial Government of France is conduet- 
ing itself with more discretion; for, as we saw recently, it has 
been going to school to practical English agriculturists for the 
purpose of learning the effect of free-trade in this country. The 
replies from Mr. John Grey of Dilston and Mr. Hewitt Davis, and 
no doubt of other intelligent agriculturists, prove that free-trade 
has enlarged the cultivation of land, improved the crops, in- 


| creased rents, given the farmer ampler returns, raised wages, sup- 


plied all classes with more abundance of food, and rendered 
markets steadier. But while the answers of the agriculturists 


| show how much advantage we have gained from free trade, they 


confess that the tenure of land for farming purposes is still in 
many respects hampered by old fashions which have diminished 


| though they could not arrest the progress of agriculture. In fact we 
| have to learn, as well as the French Emperor ; and the lesson would 


be all the more authoritative and valuable if the response of 
British agriculture could be presented in a collected form, The 
credit of the country, as well as courtesy in thoroughly meeting 
the request of a neighbouring potentate, are concerned in this 
completing of the work. Might not the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety take upon itself to respond to the French Emperor's inquiries ? 


The reports from the south of Ireland have given an unusual 
importance to the recent murder of Mr. Ely, since the crime ap- 
pears undoubtedly to be connected with an extensive revival of 
the Riband conspiracy. The person who is understood to be the 
murderer is supposed to be still in the neighbourhood; yet the 
police are defeated in their attempt to discover him. Aud the out- 
rages fullowed up by the attack on Mr, Gason, near Nenagh. Ifwe 
remember how exposed any body of poor working men must be to 
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least some among them to “peach,” we gan understand how 
strong must roy fedling that in Ireland bands the labouring 
class together agaimst the employing and the governing elasses. 
Other circumstances comt#ibute to that “delegates” from 
Riband Societies, employed on missions of warning or chastise- 
ment, have been making their regular movements from one sta- 
tion to another. It is said that the confederation aims at regula- 
pry Ig marriages of girls amongst the peasantry with members 
of the Riband body, at dictating the rates of wages and of dict, and 
at compelling the appointment or retention of certain tenants in 
particular farms. It is probable that the present movement is some- 
thing like an expiring effort on the part of those who are conser- 
vative of domestic institutions, to prevent the final death of 
Ribandism before the march of general improvement. It has 
been pointed out that the conduct of the landlord class in many 
instances lends a premium to the calculations of the Riband- 
men, the successor to a murdered landlord being more pliant, 
while the fate of the one and the submission of the other operate 
as cogent examples to the whole class. A contemporary has ven- 
tilated the suggestion that Government should checkmate these 
calculations by undertaking to supply the place of the landlord in 
collecting for him the rents so long as he might choose to leave 
the duty to that official agency. 


The interest of the Indian news centres in the plans for the 
next campaign; while Tantia Topee still evades his pursuers, and 
makes some kind of head in his war of retreat. At last, however, 
Lord Clyde appears to have obtained the full opportunity of exer- 
cising his original tactic, by preparing for a complete occupation 
of the whole of the kingdom of Oude, by means of bodies moving 
from several points and taking up commanding positions. The 
a eg of the campaign is of course liable to modifications, 

ut there can be no doubt that the Commander-in-chief possesses 
the means of executing it, and of attaining its main objects. In 
the meanwhile, the new Home Government of India is carrying 
out various improvements, including a supply of clothing for the 
men suited to the climate. 








The American President has taken a very decisive step against 
the adventurer Walker. The preparations of that leader, says Mr. 
Buchanan, are unmistakeably hostile to the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, and Walker, by proclaiming himself President of some Cen- 
tral American state, has thrown off his allegiance to the United 
States; wherefore he is to be arrested in his course, and no per- 
sons are to take passage fur Ni2aragua without passports from the 
proper authorities. Meanwhile the papers mention some kind 
protest jointly issued by France and England, which seems ecal- 
culated to further the views of the illustrious Belley ! 


Che Court. 
THe Qveren held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle on Saturday. 
Parliament was ordered to be prorogucd to the 13th January. The six 
members of the Medical Council were formally appointed. Subsequently 
her Majesty gave audience to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Derby, Sir John Pakington, General Peel, and Mr. Walpole. Colonel 
Tache, from Canada, had audience, and received the honour of Knight- 


The Emperor of the French sent over a 12-pounder gun to the Queen 
under charge of Major Melchior. It was presented to her Majesty on 
Tuesday by the Duke of Malakoff in the Quadrangle of the Castle. 
Major Melchior was presented. 

e list of guests at Windsor Castle includes the names of the Duchess 
of Kent, the Prince of Wales, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, the Prussian Minister and Countess Bernstorff, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Blomfield, Sir James Hudson, Lord John 
Manners, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli; and Major Melchior. 





che Petropolis. 


DR. TAIT’S FIRST CHARGE. 





The Bishop of London delivered his primary charge in St. Paul's Ca- | 
The | 


thedral on Wednesday, to a very full attendance of the clergy. 
charge was of unusual length, the Bishop remarking that he thought it 
right at a primary visitation to pass over as few matters as possible in 
order to review the whole field of the work, and consider how very wide 
itis. The whole discourse, not perfectly entire, occupies thirteen co- 
lumns of the Times newspaper. The topics which it specifically con- 
siders are, remuneration of the clergy, church rates, training of curates, 
authority of the priest, confession, case of Mr. Poole, the Bishop's own 
views on confession, dangers of the younger clergy, sermons, extent of 
the metropolitan parishes, home diocesan mission, special services in 
Exeter Hall, other special services for the poor, opening of St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey, City churches, London clergy, residence of the City 
clergy, attendance at the City churches, parochial charities, and union of 
smaller parishes. On all these subjects the Bishop took a broad and prac- 
tical view, the spirit of his remarks being brought out by a passage in 
the section on church-rates. 

“T think the impression is gaining ground that we have had of late 
almost enough legislation for the Church. What we went rather is, to take 
things as we find them now ordered, and make the best of them. What we 
want is, that our machinery, such as it is, be worked in the best possible 
way, rather than to be striving perpetually after new experiments for 
altering it. After all, the Church’s usefulness far more depends upon the 
conscientious discharge of duty than even upon the appliances of our eccle- 
siastical arrangements being adapted to the best sendllile theory.” 

Upon this topic of church-rates the Bishop awaits the Government 
measure ; byt he seems to think that it would be very desirable to obtain 
a permanent endowment on the churches in licu of the precarious sourees 
from which their support is now derived, On the topic of education the 
Bishop refcrred to the inquiry which is now proceeding under the Com- 
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persons of almost cvery sha 
of religious and political opinions.” every shade 


“Some of you may feel alarmed, as if such imquieics were directed to 
make education less dependent on the clergy. I for one shall be glad indeed 
if the result is that the laity learn to take a more real practical interest in its 
details. But, as I have said, I see no prospect of the clergy ever bein 
relieved from that deep responsibility which the nation, whatever it may oe 
in words, always practically lays on them, leaving them, where they are 
zealous, at once to collect the chief part of the funds, and to conduct by far 
the greater part of the practical administration of the schools within their 
district.” And the Bishop asked ‘‘ whether the clergy have not gained 
rather than lost influence by the efforts made under the Educational De. 
partment of the Privy Council ?” 

Of course the most popular interest attaches to that portion of his 
charge which relates to the authority of the priest, confession, and the 
ease of Mr. Poole. Dr. Tait prefaced this portion by remarks on the 
unwiseness of an extreme rigour as opposed to the excessive observance 
of the ritual. He pointed to the retention of the cathedrals by the Re. 
formed Church as an evidence that the reformers, in abolishing the re- 


| dundant furniture of the corrupted Church, still desired to retain the 


sublimer ornaments of religion. 

** Who has not felt,”’ asked the Bishop, ‘in rigid Presbyterian countries 
that a mistake has been made in this respect > Indeed the most rigid Puri- 
tans have now learned that there is no connection between want of taste 
and the pure Gospel. The worship of our quiet parochial churches without 
falling into any foolish mimicry of cathedrals, should be beautiful of their 
kind, and that their music should be refined as well as solemn and hearty, 
As the sermons which are preached within them will lose nothing of their 
heart-stirring Gospel force by being well composed and well spoken, so will 
our distinct acts of prayer and praise lose nothing of their spirituality be- 
cause their adventitious accompaniments are beautiful as well as grave.” 

The Bishop, however, proceeded to condemn excessive floral decora- 
tions, bowings, genuflections, and the burning of candles in daytime, He 
reminded his hearers that clergymen who stray into these observances 
may be actuated by conscientious motives; but they are “weak,” and 
need to be advised. In investigating the authority of the priest he re. 
presented him as the interpreter of the Word, but condemned that kind 
of teaching which would convert the sacraments into “ superstitious 
charms and make the clergy spiritual despots over the laity.” Isolated 
passages from our great divines, upholding the priest's absolving power, 
he contrasted with the tenor of ‘ those more moderate sentiments which 
we find breathing through the works quoted when we view them as a 
whole ;” and in like manner he described the man who pays an exag- 
gerated attention to sacred vestments and set ceremonies as ‘ unfaithful to 
the whole spirit of the Church of which he is a minister.” But he treated 
the upholders of these innovations as being exceptional in their numbers 
and declining in their influence. He promised to advise any who should 
consult him frankly, but intimated that no advice could be obtained from 
him which would tend to sanction such practices. And while he saw the 
difficulty of enforcing the law against the literal observance of certain 
passages in the ritual, he looked to the influence of public opinion, and 
to the feeling of the great body of the clergy, as the best counteractive of 
the encroachments. 





The tercentenary of the accession of Queen Elizabeth was celebrated 
on Wednesday, by religious services in Westminster Abbey, Christ 
Church, Newgate, and other places ; giving opportunity for many useful 
reminders of the Reformation. 

The Milton Club held a soirée on Wednesday evening anent the 
church-rate question, In the absence of Sir John Trelawny, Mr. Miall 
took the chair. A number of gentlemen from the country were present. 
Mr. Miall, in his address, seemed to be full of confidence in the success 
of the agitation, not only against church-rates, but against “ the state 
church” itself. Once clear the ground of church-rates, and it will be 
clear for the agitation of other questions. Let there be no mistake about 
that. The meeting and its speakers were favourable to the total and 
immediate abolition of church-rates, and yoluntaryism at home as well 
as in the colonies. 


HOP PLANTING. 

Two deputations waited on the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tues- 
day, one of huge proportions. They were the hop-planters of Sussex, 
headed by four Members and one ex-Member of Parliament. Their 
object was to ask for a total repeal of the duty. Mr. Disracli had been 
opportuncly summoned to Windsor, and was therefore not at home—Mr. 
G. A, Hamilton did duty for him. The planters were amply represented 
by spokesmen, backed up by a memorial. Their case is that the hop- 
duty is an impost of unifcrm pressure upon articles of fluctuating value ; 
that it is not paid by the consumer; that the necessity of providing 
funds to meet the impost twice a year leads to the glutting of the market. 
Sussex hops, selling at from 40s. to 56s., now yield a loss, The duty 
and the cost of cultivation swallow up more than the selling price. In 
years of abundance the planters suffer most, for then the duty is heavy 
and the price is low. One planter showed that he was a loser at the rate 
of 15/. per acre upon forty acres, because there had been an abundant 
crop anda high duty. ‘The duty on those forty acres equalled the whole 
rent of a farm of 600 acres, Mr. Hamilton promised to state the facts to 
Mr. Disraeli. 

The second deputation came from Kent. Their demand was simply 
asked for a remission of 50 per cent on the duty leviable for the crop of 
1858. 

The first Court of Common Council, under the reign of Lord Mayor 
Wire, was held on Monday, It was a Special Court. The Corporation 
Reform Inquiry Committee brought up a report in which they asked for 
full powers to deal with the Government in the matter of corporation 
reform. ‘This led to a long debate and a smart contest, a large party 
being unwilling to delegate the power of the Court to the Committee. 
The motion to adopt the report was amended by the addition of words 
requiring the Committee to report to the Court every arrangement before 
it was agreed to. This was carried by 57 to 35, 

Ata mecting of the Court of Common Council on Thursday, it was 
proposed to grant 100. in aid of the fund raised for the purpose of adapt- 
ting the dome area of St. Paul's Cathedral for purposes of divine 
worship. ‘This met with opposition from Mr. Connell, Mr. Deputy Lott, 
and others. Was it desirable that the Church of England should come 
to the corporation as a mendicant for money to make a cathedral like a 
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in which horsemanship is performed? The opposition failed, 


gnd the pro to grant the money was carried. 


enigma 
A small Radical reform meeting was held in Finsbury on Monday, 
isting of from four to five hundred people. Mr. Hows was chair- 
man; Mr. Digby Seymour and Mr. Ernest Jones were the chief speak- 
ers. Mr. Scymour disgusted his audience by saying that he would ex- 
dlude from the suffrage all guilty of crime or drunkenness, and all who 
cannot read or write. Mr. Ernest Jones made up for this by proposing 
that every man should have a vote—unless he were at the time under- 
ing punishment for a crime— whether he could read and write or not. 
Fhe people must never swerve from the principles of the Charter. This 
or has four points—manhood suffrage, ballot, triennial Parliaments, 

Jess unequal electoral districts. 

A mecting of master-printers, Mr. John Cassell in the chair, was held 
at Peel’s Coffee-house, on Thursday. Resolutions were agreed to de- 
scribing the tax as a tax upon raw material, increasing the cost and de- 
teriorating the quality of paper, and checking the diffusion of knowledge 
among the poor. One master-printer only appeared in opposition to 
these views- 

The North-West London Preventive and Reformatory Institute com- 
bines in its support the Bishop of Oxford and the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
It is a good institution; but it lacks funds. Its expenditure is 30007. a 
year ; its debt 1700/. What is wanted is money to pay the debt, and 
to meet the expenses incurred by dealing with its 500 inmates. On 
Wednesday its new industrial schools were opened. 





In the Court of Bankruptey on Saturday before Mr. Commissioner Goul- 


burn, “mage 
brokers and metal agents of Mincing Lane and elsewhere, were before the 


Court for their certificates. 


Daniel Mitchell Davidson and Cosmo William Gordon, colonial | 


Mr. Linklater appeared for the assignees, and | 


drew forth several facts in a very long examination of Mr. Gordon. Ile | 


entered into the proceedings of the firm, beginning with their first existence 
as the firm of Sargant, Gordon, and Co., established in 1841 wita a capital 
of 3,000/. each. The firm had very large transactions with Thomas Webb, 
of the West Ham distillery; in 1845 those transactions amounted to 
50,0007. ; in 1852 they had amounted to 598,000/.; and for the last 
six months of their career they were at the rate of a million a year. 
Webb owed the bankrupts 184.0007. Having failed as members ef the 
firm of Sargant and Co., the bankrupts recommenced trading on the Ist 
of January 1853 with an alleged surplus of 52,000/. In August of that year, 
Webb offered a composition with his creditors; Messrs. Davidson and Gor- 
don paid for him 2s. 6d. in the pound, and guaranteed 2s. 6/7. more, and 
took possession of the West Ham distillery. They had become connected 
with Joseph Windle Cole ; and in the month of October 1855 they had cer- 
tain interviews with Mr. Chapman of the firm of Overend Gurney and Com- 

y. Some portion of the subjects discussed at these interviews, in which 
Bale took part, related to warrants for spelter lodged by the bankrupts with 
Messrs. Overend, Giurney, and Co., as security for advances to an amount 
which was reduced to 120.0007, Tt appears that Cole had subsequently dis- 


1 of the spelter ; but Mr, Gordon denied that he was conscious of the fact, | 
that he had admitted it to Mr. Chapman, or that Mr. Chapman * used any un- 


kind language to him.” This part of the enquiry was adjourned until the at- 
tendance of Mr. Chapman. Another point into which the Court inquired was 
the debt to Messrs. John Freeman and Copper Company, to whom the firm 
owed, Mr. Gordon thought, 14,000/., not T3007. fh October 1853, a war- 
rant for goods at Hagen’s wharf was delivered to Messrs.Freeman and Com- 

ny, and it afterwards turned out that the goods were not there. Messrs. 
mee and Co. had continually pressed the firm to make sales of copper. 
« We did so,” said Mr. Gordon, * but we made the sales to ourselves, and 
shipped the copper on our ow? account’; not telling Messrs. Freeman and 
Co., except in two instances. Davidson and Gordon continued trading until 
June 1854, when they ** went away . but they considered they were sol- 
vent all that time. They weut away beeause they could not mece exe ise 
demands to the extent of 7000. They did not know that the warrants 
which they delivered to Freeman and Co., or to Overend, Gurney, and Co., 


were otherwise than genuine ; they fully believed them to be so. The case 


was adjourned until Friday the 26th of November. 


The Marlborough Street Magistrate, Mr. Beadon, gave judgment on Tues- | 


day in a ease arising under the new Building Act which excited great in- 
terest, as it affected a large amount of house property in the Metropolis. 
The outline of the case is this—The back yard of a house in Charles Street 
Middlesex Hospital, was roofed over with a skylight as ligh as the first 
floor. This was held to be an infringement of that clause of the Building 
Act which enacts that dwelling-houses shall have certain space open be- 
hind, in order to furnish a due supply of air and yentilation to the house. 
He decided that the room in question Was not a room in a dwelling-house 
within the meaning of the act. The words in the statute mean every room 
in the dwelling house, but this new room formed by roofing over the back 
yard, is intend “i to be a warehouse, and is no part of the dwelling-house. 

Further evidence was taken on Thurs lay, before the Westminster Police 
Magistrate, in regard to the charge of conspiracy brought against th 
directors of the General Omnibus Company and servants in their employ. 
Not much progress was made. The great object ot the counsel for the 
defendants was to shake the credit of the constable who deposed to the 
irregularities of the company’s servants at Sloane Street. In this they 
failed. The characteristic of the examination was that the parties seem, 
under the judicious manageme ntof Mr. Paynter, nearer to sonic s ttlement. 

An American seaman named Brown has stabbed a policeman. jrown and 
a woman were making & disturbance ; constable Roebuck interfered when 
Brown drew his knife and drove it first into one leg and then the other. 
Brown was soou after arrested, At the police court he showed great indilfer- 
ence and said he was drunk. 


A hurricane of wind swept over London and its neighbourho don Mon- 
day and Monday night, dealing out destru: tion in the parks and in public 
and private gardens, Life was lost. A chimney stack fell upon a house in 
Spitalficlds, burying a family under it, and killing a father ai dson. A 
policeman was found drowned in the Surrey Canal. 


The great belli at Westminster spoke on Thursday, for the firat time, It 
was struck with the clapper, Mr. Denison pulling the rope. ~ The first 
stroke was slight, but afterwards it eame peal after peal in a tremendous 
volume of sound that was actually painful. It se med to swell and grow 
upon the air with a vibration that thrilled every bone in the listener's body 
with a painful jar, becoming louder and louder with each gigantic clang, 
till one shrunk from the awful reverberations as from’ something tangivle 
and dangerous to meet. Many went upon the balustrade outside the cham- 
ber to avoid the waves of sound that seemed eddying round the tower, but 
the eseape was only a partial relief, the great 
a the stone-work of the battlements, and jar the very place in whie 
stood.” 


in seeming almest to — | 


t 
1 one | 
{ 


= 
Provincial. 
REFORM AT MANCHESTER. 

The Reformers of Manchester held a mecting in the Town Hall on 
the 12th, and founded a Political Reform Associatian, Alderman Hey- 
wood occupied the chair. He pointed out that formerly the working 
classes tried to stop the supplies of public opinion by refusing to hear 
views opposed to their own. Now they no longer act as obstructives 
but are ready to assist any men in expressing their opinions. Mr. Hoo- 
son held sacred the people’s charter, and advocated manhood suffrage on 
the ground that it is a natural right. He combated the notion that the 
people would be led away by demagogues. Have not the middle classes 
and the aristocracy their leaders ° The middle classes hold that man- 
hood suffrage is going too far, but when have the wealthy classes sup- 
ported a movement at its initiation? ‘* Working men do not like poli- 
tical agitation, but the obstinacy of the upper and middle classes render 
it necessary. I say to the middle classes destroy that agitation by 
taking your stand upon manhood suffrage.” Dr. John Watts amplified 
the same arguments, but founded himself on the social contract and the 
good of the community. Why should property rule poverty. Every 
man called upon to obey the law should have a share in making it &e. 
All men are held eligible to make laws, why not all eligible to elect the 
lawmakers? With regard to manhood suffrage and the ballot he should 
say “No compromi xc!” 

Mr. Edmund Potter said that he had conferred with the vvorking 
classes and had found but little difference between them and himself. 

Ile did not want to smother the question of manhood suffrage. He 
wanted to argue it fairly and calmly. He held a very strong opinion on 
these matters—much stronger than was palatable in the ¢ ircles wherein he 
moved ; therefore perhaps he might be allowed to mediate between the two 
classes and their opinions, to see if some common ground could not'be agreed 
upon. He presented himself in that meeting as one of the ‘‘easy”’ class, 
but not on that account grown selfish, for he could assure them he had won 
his position too hardly te forget from whence he sprang, or to lose his sym- 
pathy with those who had still torise. He believed that representation was 
now a monopoly, Which was one of the greatest social evils of the day. 
But the great stun bling-block to obtaining reform was one that was con- 
tinually thrown in his teeth by certain classes with whom he was in the 
habit of occasionally associating. He had been told by statesmen —leading 
statesmen—men who ought to be the heads elmost of Cabinets, within a 
very short time, that the people « ared nothing about reform, that they were 
apathetic on the subject, and that in none of the elections did more than a 
third or fourth of the electors throughout the country take the trouble te 
vote. So long as it was 80, what argument had men like himself? He 
took it for granted, then, that they did not mean to be apathetic "7 
longer, but would turn over a new leaf and exert their moral foree—which 
was the only foree they ought to exercise—in order to change the state of 
the representation. What he wanted to see conceded was one vote for 
every ratepayer—one vote only to every man who was a ratepayer in any 
way throughout the entire kingdom. Le did not want county votes, he 
wanted no distinctive votes, he did not want that men should hold a dozen 
county votes, but that every man who paid rates should be able to vote 

He would tell them why he 

would limit the franchise to ratepayers. At present th franchise was 
confined within one million electors. That he considered to be « monopoly. 
He asked them to go withhim for a ratepayine suffrage —as an instalment, 
if they liked—which would give them three anda half millions more. That 
was the fact. He would endeavour te show that this would not be a very 
aristocratic measure. There were m Great Britain and Irel nd six and a 
half millions of adult males, Ot houses rated there were, verhaps, 
5,100,000 ; he could not say to a hundred thousand exactly, but ihe had not 
overstated the number, Now, supposing the ratepaying sutirage were 
erated, what did they suppose the rate of franchise would be? Half the 
houses would be rate d between 5/. and 6’. We thought, then, it would be 
apparent that this was rather a demorratie measure. Half the electors of 
the country would be rated under 6/, Did he dread such an extension ? 
Nothing of the kind. But what he dreaded, and what he thought we 
mieht all dread, would be the refus ‘lof the suffrage to half the ratepayers 
in Great Britain. He believ ed that any measure which did not give a rate- 
paying franchise, and which would omit half the ratepayers of Great Bri- 
tain, would be uns wuund, What, then, was the difference between him 
and those who had already spoken ? About a million and a half of electors. 
In taking thet itepavin + suffrage he beli ved he took the best part of the 
community—he did not say in point ¢ f property, because he threw that over- 
board altogether, and he want d them to consider the ft mchise as an affair 
of mind and of morals, and not property. He pr ferred the ratepaying 
suffrage, because he wanted a simple uniform suffrage, to know where 
every voter was located, and he wanted no register but the ratebook. He did 
not care how low it went, even if a man were only ra ed at 20s, a year, if 
only he had a habitation, where he could be found when he was wanted, 
If the elector had a wife in that habitation, Mr. Potter should like him all 
the better; beeause then he should regard him as a thorow hly responsible 
citizen, He wanted only tot nd out who the citizens were, mad not to have 
a rambling, loose class—tt he might use the expresst BD of which we might 
expect to get some 200,000 or 300,000, or pr rhaps more under a manhood 
Not that he feared the extension to manhood suffrage. He really 
be worse than the present, o inflict more evil upor 
/ Those who advocate manhood 

of the present system 
umbrous and 
more difficult, more oF yw. Be- 
sides, let it be conside red how many of tl 150,000 excluded » yuld every 
year get married and become sett] nahabitation, No doubt a hundred 
1 tof the six hundred thousand who might belong te 





once in one year in one particular place. 











suffrage 
believed that would not 
the great body of the pe ple. (€%« 
suffrage prop a register of some kiu lL. he eurse 
is the register system, and they propose a Teg stration more 

! en to fraud of every kind, than we have! 
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th ypusand every year, ou 
the working lass. What, then, was the use of splitting straws en 5 wh a 
quest n? * Jlear, hear Pr cheers, 4 "¢ you goon 
then’? 2) Me asked them to consider \ 
entire people. Did they think the rating suffrage woul 1, after all, refuse 
the other if it was right ? Had they no faith that it would be followed by 
manhood suffrage, if that was! rht Then he asked thei t take the rate- 
paying suffrage as John Pright’s Pill, und to trust thems Ives in Johu 
Bright's hands.” Loud ek , 

Mr. Bazley said a few w rds but did not ec mmit himself beyond a 
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iimly what would | beat for the 


rate-paying suttrage. 

The Manchester election pass dl of with great quietness on Wednes- 
day. All the real specchmaking had been done before. Mr. W Bb. 
Watkins proposed and Mr. Langworthy seconded Mr, Thomas Bazley. 
No opposition was off red, except from a lecal bore, who vainly tried to 
speak, and Mr Baxley was declared duly elected. His spet h on the cee 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS. ‘ 

Mr. Bright's statements do not go unchallenged. Lord Lyttelton at- 
tended a soirée in the Birmingham Music-hall on Monday, and occupied 
the Chair. In the course of his speech he referred to Mr. Bright's re- 
marks on the aristocracy. 

The words to which he referred were those in which Mr. Bright said that 
the aristocracy of England acquired predominant power at the Revolution 
of 1688 ; and that from that time to this they have deliberately used that 
power for the purpose of plunging this country and the world into a series 
of ruinous, unnecessary, and sanguinary wars, with the direct — of 
putting money into their own pockets. A greater crime could not be im 
puted to any class; and Lord Lyttelton did not hesitate to say that if that 
charge were true, the confiscation of every acre of land which they possessed 
would not be too severe a punishment for that great crime. Mr. Bright has 
aright to his opinions, but he does not always fully state them. That 
while at one time Mr. Bright would appear favourable to the maintenance 
of the institutions of the country in their essential principles, at other times 
it was hard not to suppose that what Mr. Bright in fact desired, was the 
subversion of those principles. But he did think that if the people of this 


place did not agree with the statements which he had quoted, they ought in | 


He did not believe they agreed with it. 
They had never been so represented before. They had almost al- 
ways been represented by gentlemen holding liberal views — views 
in which Lord Lyttelton to a great extent shared—but they had never 
yet been represented by one in whose public life a main object seemed to be to 
inflame the feelings of one part of the people against another. Nor did he 
attach much importance to the reception of the speech, for at a public 
dinner people go of course prepared to applaud all they hear, It is probable 
that they were taken by surprise. But still, all that is publicly known was 
that that statement was received with loud cheers and laughter. 


In the course of a speech at the Lees Atheneum, a place near Old- 
ham, Mr. Cheetham, Member for South Lancashire, introduced the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary reform. 

It is quite evident there will be a wide extension of the suffrage, if not 
immediately, at no very distant date. Looked at in one aspect, it is a so- 
lemn thing. His experience of the institutions of this country and of those 
abroad have shown him that our institutions are of a character with which 
no other land is endowed or blessed. ‘Therefore, with some anxicty and 
with great hope, he looked to the extension of the suffrage. | Whatever ex- 
tension it might be, they as Englishmen would make it their great duty not 
to destroy but to maintain the liberties and institutions under which they 
dwelt. ie is often said that the institutions of England are not equal to the 


some public manner to say so. 





American institutions ; but there is no American so free as the Englishmen 


then before him. (Cheers.) 
American institutions had within themselves, he had no complaint to make 
of that, but what did he see there and here? He saw in this land that 
every Englishman that dwells within it may stand up in private or in pub- 
lic, and by pen or mouth state the honest convictions of his mind, without 
fear of the Government or of his fellow countrymen, That cannot be done 
in America. Let them try amongst a set of slave-holders to denounce 
slavery. In this country they could denounce the Crown, the Houses of 
Parliament, or individual Members, and are perpetually doing it, yet there 
is no fault found. He hoped under any system of sutfrage those liberties 
they would maintain. 


The annual charitable dinners at Bristol afford the Members an op- 
portunity of making speeches, an opportunity which Mr. Henry Berke- 
ley and his colleague did not neglect. 

‘Lord Derby's Ministry, said the former, is to produce a Reform Bill. 
Now, during the twenty-one years for which Mr. Berkeley has served in 
Parliament, he has from time to time heard a cry about ‘Tory progress, but 
he has always found that progress to be just a suflicient move to prevent 
them from going backwards. ‘Tory progress—what is it to lead to? Would 
any man tell him that they intended to do away with the influence of the 
aristocracy, to get rid of the pot boroughs? They would do no such thing, 
if he knew the Tories. They might tell him that Lord Stanley has an in- 
clination to be Liberal. He replied that Lord Derby was once Liberal, and 
evinced the same tendency that Lord Stanley does now. He would believe 
Lord Stanley to be a reformer when he found him so, but never before. 
Ife disbelieved all their promises, and was surprised to see that professing 
Whigs could be so humbugged by the Tories. The Tories are only pre- 
paring for the fight. They have made themselves possessors of the Govern- 
ment boroughs—they have mastered the patronage, and are using it. 
They are superannuating all over the country whomsoever they can, and 
are putting other men into the oflices. They would find the Government 
liberal so long as they were too powerless to be illiberal; but when ina 
condition to throw off the mask, they would find that they were Tories. 
(Cheers.) 

Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley was also present and his speech is 
also of general interest. The Admiral made statements in corree- 
tion of assertions put forward by Mr. Kingscote and Lord Hardwicke. 
He denied that sailors of good character were dismissed at the end of the 
late war. There was not a spark of truth in it? The men had a right 
to demand their discharge when the war was over. He denied that 
science and art have placed our navy in an inferior position, or that 
France has a navy superior in material, ships, officers, or men: and he 
contended that the navy of England, royal and mercantile, took a fair 
share in the Crimean war. He said he could understand why Lord 
Hardwicke, one of the Cabinet Ministers of the day, had made the re- 
marks—because he wished to put his hands into the tax-payers’ pockets. 
He agreed with him that they ought to keep their national armaments 
large enough for the national defence As they are, he believed that we 
may defy competition. 

At a dinner in Stafford, Mr. Wise declared himself unfavourable to 
hasty legislation, to dreamy theories, or to exalted impossibilities, and 
bearing in mind that we had a mixed coustitution, of King, Lords, 
and Commons, he was anxious that the varied interests of all classes in 
the country should be equally represented, that intelligence and industry 
capital and labour property and character, should cach be elements in 
creating a good representative institution. He dwelt on the necessity of 
administrative reform and a searching inquiry into the expenditure for 
the Army and Navy. 


Mr. Gurdon Rebow, distrusting Tory Reform Bills, said at Colchester 
that he is in favour of an extension of the suffrage to what is called the 
municipal franchise, and the ballot. He thinks that if an agricultural 
borough is disfranchised it should be added to the county constituency, 
but he could not consent to give to the counties every commercial bo- 
rough. 





He did not deny the advantages which the | 





| concussion pitched the whole party into the road. 


a 

At the cighteenth annual meeting of the South Devon Agricultural 
Society, last week, in the good town of Totness, Lord Churston from 
the chair, sang the praises of the farmer as an agricultural progressista 

If the late William Cobbett, with whom he was on friendly terms when 
in Parliament, and who had written much on economical farming and cot- 
tage gardening, with strong practical sense, could rise from his grave he 
would *‘ bless his stars ”’ to see the farming of the present day. He’ had 
heard Cobbett say, that the finest sound to him was to hear in the summer 
time two flails and a cuckoo, but farmers would not now think of keep} 
their labourers in their barns to thrash the corn in the months of June op 
July, when they could be much better employed in the fields. 

Mr. Kekewich enlarged on the same theme—no “profession” has 
gone more ahead than the agricultural profession. 

Take as an example the question that all were conversant with—that of 
steam ; he was old enough to remember when the idea of working anything 
by steam—the idea of a locomotive engine—was repudiated ; it was a thing 
held perfectly impossible, and he had heard that the first man in an adjoin- 
ing county who tried a small steam engine, setting it going in a church 
path, was held to be a lunatic. Some one met the engine, and said the ex. 
perimenter ought to be turned out of the — for having visited the coun- 
try with such an unearthly inhabitant. It was perfectly true that a man 
for having even suggested the idea of a steam engine was contined for some 
time in a lunatic asylum, and it was with very great difficulty he could ob- 
tain his release. Now, when they went on the top of Devonshire hills 
they heard the continual hum and buzz of steam engines thrashing out 
corn, instead of that eternal rapping of flails on the floor. (Cheers.) 

The shipowners of South Shields held a meeting last week, and passed 
resolutions respecting their “* grievances.” Mr. Ingham, the local Member, 
afterwards addressed the meeting, criticizing Mr. Grecnhow’s pamphlet, 
and defending the repeal of the navigation-laws, by showing that it hag 
not injured the shipping interest, and has greatly benefitted the nation, 
but at the same time advocating the abolition of passing tolls, the better 
lighting of the coast, and other matters. He also thought that the Go- 
vernment should do its best to obtain reciprocity. 








A man has been arrested in Wales for committing a murder thirty-three 
years ago. His hair is now gray. His name is Thomas Price, and the ar- 
rest is made on the ground that he is the Thomas Price who treacherously 
slew a rival suitor for the hand of a Welsh girl, 

A young woman of the class known as * unfortunate ’’ has been aceident- 
ally killed near Cambridge. Two girls, Sarah Walker and Susan Butler, 
resolved to go to see a boat race, and took a fly as far as Ditton Plough, 
Susan Butler had been drinking brandy and water early in the day, she 
smoked cigars during her drive to Ditton, drank cherry brandy and brandy 
and water at the Plough and smoked more cigars. It chanced that two 
gownsmen bad also gone in a dog-cart to see the boat-race. The girls met 
them in the parlour of the Plough, and asked for a drive back to Cambridge, 
The request was granted ; but when the two couples took their seats, Susan 
Butler seized the reins, resolute to drive. The gentleman in front vainly 
sought to get them from her. She had the reputation of * being a good whip 
for a woman,”’ but her skill, was on this occasion diminished by the brandy 
she had taken. She drove the dog-cart against an ordinary cart, and the 
The only one seriously 
hurt was the furious driver herself. Assistance speedily came but she never 
spoke more. A jury has found that her death was ‘‘ accidental,” and that 
the accident was attributable to her alone. It should be remarked, that the 
women and gownsmen were total strangers to each other. 


Another accident has demonstrated the danger of the huge balloons which 
ladies call dresses, Lady Harriet Bridgman, a daughter of the Earl of 
Bradford, carelessly approached too near the fire. In a moment she was in 
ablaze. The dress of her sister, Lady Lucy, who rushed to _ her, also 
caught fire. The two ladies ran burning and shrieking into the hall of the 
mansion at Weston. It was midnight. Lord Bradford, Lord and Lady 
Newport hastened to the spot, and with great difficulty, and much burning 
of hands, suceceded in extinguishing the flames. Both the ladies are lying 
in a state that gives little hopes of recovery. 

A fire recently broke out in the episcopal residence of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter. It was happily got under. The Bishop has issued a letter cordially 
thanking his neighbours for their prompt exertions which prevented the 
destruction of Bishopstowe. 





IRELAND. 


Reports of the spread of Ribandism rather increase. The Carlow 
Sentinel states that it has taken hold of Leinster. ‘* Delegates” scour 
the districts, passing themselves off as travellers, or workmen out of 
employment, and recruit partizans in the public houses. The farmers 
are said to be under a reign terror.. The Ribandmen aim at the regula- 
tion of “ wages and diet,” the management of the land, and the disposal 
in marriage of farmer's daughters. 


Mr. John Carden of Barnane has published a long statement of his 
strange wooing of Miss Arbuthnot, which he entitles an Appeal to the 
Public. It is an odd proceeding for a lover. Mr. Carden seems to be as 
much under the influence of a passion for the lady as ever. He recounts 
his grievances in a pathetic style and whines out a complaint that he has 
not had fair play. He appears convinced that the lady loves him in secret 
and that she is the victim of an oppression that prevents her from rush- 
ing into his arms. Here is a specimen— 

* At last I determined to force an interview with Lord Gough himself, and, 
proceeding to Loughcooter for that purpose, I surprised him in his own de- 
mesne. Lord Gough’s reception of me was that of a soldier and a gentle- 
man. Every amende that words could convey I made for the insult offered, 
as he said, to his family, and I received his entire forgiveness. I then in- 
formed him that I had obtained the most positive information as to Miss 
Arbuthnot’s state of mind ; that when she eal me abused by her friends 
she would burst into tears, and then retire to her room for the remainder of 
the evening, where she was left without notice or remark, with other details 
of a similar nature. Lord Gough said that the hearts of young girls were 
deceitful; but that, assuming my supposition to be true, which he did not 
by any means admit, the world would not allow Miss Arbuthn »t to marry 
me.’ That appears to me a remark of deep import in relation to the late 
proceedings ; but my opinion is, that the world cares little about the affairs 
of two humble individuals, who ought to be allowed to settle them in pri- 
vate and without being subjected to a species of interference which results 
in public scandal. Finally, Lord Gough advised me to pursue an open, not 
a clandestine course, and, acting upon this suggestion, I went to ‘lonmel, 
and not finding Mr. Gough at home, I wrote to request a meeting with him. 
Mr. Gough, after an interval, refused the interview ; and I found, through 
Government officials, that it had been represented that I had requested a 
a hostile meeting, and that my communication was of a threatening cha- 
racter.”” 
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Mr. Carden gives the public the assurance that, “in regard to this 
young lady” he will never be guilty of violence or conspiracy again, 

An extremely interesting case is before the Irish Court of Chancery. 
Some years ago John O'Malley, a Roman Catholic constable, resident in 
Tuam, married Ellen Jameson, a stout Protestant. They had six children, 
and as John O'Malley was not a very rigid Roman Catholic, the mother 
brought up the children in the Protestant faith. They were baptized at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, the mother remarking that the Protestants 
recognize Roman Catholic baptism. But they never entered the chapel 

in. They were taught the catechism; they heard the Bible read; they 
were classed as Protestants by the Roman Catholic master of a National 
school. John O'Malley fell ill, and his sixth child was christened at his 
bedside according to the Church of England rites. The father died. The 
mother struggled on, but eventually died in a workhouse. William 0’ Mal- 
ley came, and by the directions of a Father Coyne carried off the children. 
At his death, O"Malley peieated against priestly interference, and distinct- 
ly approved of Mrs. O’ Malley’s declaration in his presence, that ‘ no priest 
or nun should ever get a child of hers.” The suit in Chancery is brought 
by Mrs. O’Malley’s sister, for the restitution of the children. 

Another outrage has been perpetrated. This time Tipperary is the scene 
of atrocity. ‘On Monday afternoon, about half-past 5 o’clock, as Samuel 
Murray Gason, Esq., D.L., J.P., who resides at Littleton, in the vicinity of 
Nenagh, was returning home, he was fired at from behind a hedge by a 
blacksmith with a pistol, containing a charge of slugs, and which perforated 
his coat and vest and grazed his side. Mr. Gason lost a good deal of blood, 
and has had a most wonderful escape. It is not believed that this outrage 
had any connexion with the Bihenl coagienwy.” [This report is now said 
to be without foundation.”’} 


We understand that a statement was lately laid before Major-General 
Eden, C.B., by the Reverend Canon Browne, pointing out the justice of 
affording the Roman Catholic prisoners confined in the Cork District Mili- 
tary Prison an opportunity of having mass on Sundays, and asking a mode- 
rate remuneration for that purpose. The General, it appears, kindly for- 
warded the application to head-quarters, and we are happy to learn that 
Major-General Peel has been pleased to grant the favour sought, and to allow 
an annual sum of 35/. as remuneration. The Roman Catholic soldiers con- 
fined in the Cork Military Prison are now to have mass on Sundays for the 
future, and we are informed that the Bishop has appointed the Reverend 
William Cunningham to fulfil that duty.—Cork Examiner. 


SCOTLAND. 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AT EDINBURGH. 

The India Christian Association held its second annual meeting at 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday. The chair was occupied by the Duke of 
Argyll, who spoke at great length on the policy which we should pur- 
sue in India with regard to the propagation of Christianity. He em- 
phatically opposed that harsh and vindictive course desired by certain 
parties in India, and expressed his wish to preserve our mild and mer- 
ciful rule. In so far as the East India Company represented the spirit 
of toleration he desired no change, but, on the contrary, he desired to 
preserve those principles inviolate. The real difficulty lies in the ques- 
tion of education. He could not agree with some, that secular education 
alone is a positive evil. 

“The tendency of the doctrine, that all secular education without religion 
is a danger to the people of India, would be this, that we must not only stop 
the Government schools in India, but the missionary schools too, be- 
ecause you will find, if you examine into it, that the system pur- 
sued by the representatives of Christian churches in India is to give 
a secular education apart from Christian belief. I think we should 
not give into the doctrine that secular education—which, unfortu- 
nately, is all we can persuade the natives of India generally to aecept—that 
the knowledge of our own literature and our own sciences, which are all 
more or less imbued with the spirit of Christianity, isin itself an evil, but 
rather should hold it to be a good.”’ Referring to Sir John Lawrence's de- 
spatch he said—‘‘ He not merely proposes that grants in aid shall be given 
to missionary schools, but he recommends that in all Government schools 
where it may be impossible—and he admits it may be impossible in 
many cases—there should be separate classes for the teaching of the Christian 
religion, which no one shall be compelled to attend, but which all shall be 
free to attend. I cannot help agreeing, so far as [ can understand India, 
with Sir John Lawrence ; but it isa question, I repeat again, which depends 
entirely on the peculiar effect it will have on the minds of the na- 
tives. If I should find that offering them religious instruction in con- 
nexion with the Government schools has the effect of disturbing them so 
much as rather to impede than advance our great object, I shall not conceive 
myself bound to adopt this measure ; but if we can make it plain that in the 





Mr. Dunlop is opposed to the ballot, which he says would prove “a 
cloak of corruption.” 

The University of Glasgow has elected Sir Edward Lytton Lord 
Rector for the third time. Although not of frequent occurrence this 
fidelity is not unprecedented. Lord Cockburn and Thomas Campbell 
were both elected three times. There were on this occasion three eandi- 
dates—Sir Edward Lytton, Lord Shaftesbury, and Mr. Charles 





Dickens. _ The vote was as fullows— 
Bulwer, Shaftesbury. Dickens. 
Natio Glottiana........ ee bssckee » We wanes -- 
Natio Loudoniana...... — ae rrr 
Natio Transforthana.... 27 ....... » 2 ~satsenen? 
Natio Rothesayana.... > aessas os GD ccccscce 
216 203 68 


It is understood that Sir Edward was chosen from a feeling of grati- 
tude—that lively sense of favours to come. These are measured by his 
past services. He has paid great attention to the affairs of the Uni- 
versity ; founded munificent prizes ; a Ceylon Writership; to be com- 
peted for exclusively by Glasgow students ; and, above all, he did great 
service in securing to the students the continuance of their right to elec 
the Lord Rector, which was intended to be abolished by the Bill of the 
Lord- Advocate. 

A large factory at Glasgow, six stories high, and containing 84,000 
spindles has been destroyed by fire; entailing a loss of 90,000/., partly 
covered by insurances, and throwing 400 people out of employment. The 
factory belonged to George Grant and Sons. 





Foreiqu aud Colonial. 


#ranre.—The Emperor and Empress are at Compiegne, keeping holi- 
day, hunting the stag, and receiving distinguished guests. Lord Pal- 
merston and Lord Clarendon, M. Kisseleff and M. de Hatzfeldt are 
among the politicians gathered or to be gathered together there. Count 
Walewski has, in consequence, prolonged his stay. 

Prince Napoleon has proposed and the Emperor has sanctioned the 
appointment of Jews members of the Councils General of Algeria. 

A seat in the Legislative Body is vacant in the department of the 
Niévre. The five independent members of the Body, Ollevier, Favre, 
Picard, Darimon, and Henon have recommended M, Bonabean to contest 
the election. They say— 

**As long as a Constitution leaves us any rights we should make use of 
them. Abstention is a mistake. As to your programme, it should be re- 
duced to one point—Liberty. Without liberty a nation cannot have either 
security, greatness, material prosperity, or dignity. Appeal to all lovers of 
liberty without regard to their antecedents, and they will vote for you.” 

This manifesto is especially remarkable as being an appeal to the 


| Orleanists, who are numerous in the department, to coalesce with the 


Government school, as in the missionary school, the pupils are free to choose | 


their religion, then I conceive that that is a proposition that ought to be 
adopted by the Indian Government.” 

lutions were adopted commending the Association to the support 
of those opposed to the public encouragement of caste, all Government 
connection with idolatry, all disqualification of native Christians, and 
all restrictions on the spread of the Gospel in the East ; and expressing 
solicitude as to the future government of India, and a desire that a 
policy might be pursued in conformity with the views expressed in Sir 
ohn Lawrence’s despatch. 


MR. DUNLOP AT GREENOCK, 
Mr. Dunlop, Member for Greenock, regaled his constituents with a 
h on Tuesday, mainly occupied with a retrospective glance upon 
he past session, but also looking ahead on some points of public policy. 
Upon Reform for instance— 

“* So far as regards the franchise, I expect that the Government. measure 
will go farther than is generally looked for. Inthe Reform Bill of 1832 
the Tories carried the tenant-at-will clause, and maintained the privileges 
of the freemen in burghs. Something of the same kind may be Koked for 
now. Take, for instance, Mr. Locke King’s ten pounds occupancy franchise 
In counties. Without some qualification as to buildings of a certain value, 
this would be substantially reducing the tenant-at-will qualification from 
507. to 10/. Then there are other clauses, both in counties and burghs, 


roved by experience to be very open to the immense property and the | 
f a oT eo Lap pb 5 | their own clectors. 


t purse, which an extension of the franchise might be made largely to 
embrace. The Government bill, therefore, even though plausibly liberal 
in many of its provisions, would require to be narrowly watched to secure 
that it shall be a real and true, and not a sham reform. In this view the 
question of the distribution of seats is one of vital importance, though I 
must guard mysclf against being committed to any absolute rule, which, 
if carried out without qualification, would give London as many members 
as Scotland, the number of whose representatives I trust to see adequately 
increased.”’ ; 


men whose names savour of republicanism, 

The Prefect of the Ille-et-Vilaine has dissolved an agricultural society 
at the head of which was the Marquis du Plessis d’Argentré, a nobleman 
of large property and legitimist opinions. He had previously withdrawn 
a money grant allowed by the state to socicties for the encouragement of 
agriculture ; the members then revised their rules, and the Prefect now 
says that their alterations have given to the society all the characteristics 
of an association hostile to the Government. This affair makes a great 
sensation in the department. 

It is understood that the trial of Montalembert will not commence 
until the 24th. The reason for this is the absence of M. Berryer from 
Paris, 

If your readers wish to learn what is the orthodox view of things 
political 1’ Univers supplics the response from its oracular tripod. Being 
taunted by a London corcligionist in the Weekly Register with shirking 
the business of Montalembert it unbosoms itself thus— 

“The noble Count’s line of policy is but a barren shindy (un tapage 
sterile), where unfortunately his religious line becomes imperceptible 
(s'effuce) ; he exhibits no light to the unbeliever, and affords no warmth to 
Catholics.” 

This is cool comfort; but as the Weekly Register, above mentioned, 
hinted that Veuillot is secretly egging on the prosceution out of trade 
rivalry, and would gladly gibbet the liberal champion of illiberality, he 
takes unnecessary trouble to protest he has no backstairs’ influence at the 
Tuilerics, and that Ministers of State in France don’t consult him. 
Globe Paris Corr sponde nt, 


Prussia— The Prussians have been engaged in the primary elec- 
tions, which, as already stated, ave favourable to the Ministry. Berlin 
seems to desire all the Ministers for its representatives. The voting is 
by an indirect suffrage. Berlin contains no less than 80,000 electors, 
who are divided into three classes ; the first class, containing the highest 
rated tax-payers, whose taxes amount to one-third of the whole sum 
paid by Berlin, number less than 5000 ; the second class, consisting of 
those who pay less taxes, but on the aggregate make up also one-third of 
the whole, amount to 20,000. ‘This class includes the respectable house- 
holders, shopkeepers, and small manufacturers. The third class numbers 
no less than 55,000 voters, including the artisans and working men of 
this metropolis. They pay collectively one-third of the aggregate amount 
of taxes, and are the lowest rated; whilst the greater part of them are 
proletarians, and pay no taxes at all, For these preliminary elections 
the city is divided into 175 sub-districts, and the number of imme- 
diate electors they have returned amounts to 1,529. These latter will, 
on the 23d instant, have to elect the members for the metropolis for th: 
Lower House. The election, in the first instance, may be said to be 
one by universal suffrage, every adult male inhabitant who has not 
received public charity being entitled to vote, but persons who pay a 
certain amount of direet taxcs form a constituency apart, and choose 


Staly.—lIt is stated that all the powers, “even Austria,” have united 
in pressing the Pope to surrender the kidnapped child, Mortara, but that 
he has replied to one and all that he is unable to do so, because it is con- 
nected with a sacrament. 

The Cirilta Cattolica has just published a supplementary defence of the 
Holy See in the matter of young Mortara’s abduction. It is a long and 
laboured document, and full of those painful perversions of scripture to which 
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we are accustomed in writings on this side of the question. The writer ex- 
tols the wisdom and gentleness of the church, and fulminates anathemas 
against those who stand up for the sacredness of natural relationships, whom 
he accuses of descending to the level of the beasts, in whom the parental 
affections predominate. He insists very much that the mission of our Lord 
‘was not to send piece but asword. But, as M. Paradol well remarks in Wed- 
nesday’s Deébats, “the only sword in your hands is the sword of France, 
without which, far from being able to tear a poor Jewish child from his 
parents, you could not defend yourselves against your own Christian people.”’ 

A letter from Naples draws a horrible picture of the fate reserved for 
Baron Nicotera. 

The King, says the writer, ‘‘ spared the life of Nicotera for no other 
purpose than to make him die by degrees a terrible death. The exeeutioncr 
would have taken him from suffering in a moment, but he would have 
rescued him too rapidly from his ferocious talons ; he wished to feed upon 
his agonies, and appointed him as the victim of a slow and fearful death. 
At first, instead of imprisoning him in the Ergastolo of San Stefano, 
whither the law consigned him, he shut him up in the worst dungeon of 
the Vicarial at Naple: 





; afterwards he threw him into the abysses of the 
fearful Colombaja of Trapani; and lately—that is to say, at the beginning 
of October—he shut him up in the sepulchral caverns of Favignana, But 
in describing that den my bend becomes paralyzed, and terror takes com- 
plete possession of me ; yet to the best of my power I will deseribe it. In 
past times that fort was reserved as a place of confinement for prisoners of 
State, but out of respect to advancing civilization it was closed. Now 

ain it has been opened, and there is buried a noble living being, capable 
of every self-sacrifice, every self-denial, whose only fault is that of having 
loved his country and having offered himself up for its redemption. In 
one part of the fort, called the Fossa, just over the gate, may be read this 
legend, * Si extra vivo, € si esce ‘One enters it living and 
leaves it dead.’ Four hundred steps lead from the top of the mountain 
down to below the level of the sea—to the infernal cavern where lives the 
unfortunate Nicotera, guarded at sight by two sentinels, without being 
able to see the sky, and searcely to breath the seanty air which passes in by 
the holes through which struggles in a dim light. That it is damp cannot 
be doubted, from its being in the very bowels of the earth, and trom the 
fact that the very clothes of the prisoner become almost rotten in a few 
days. Imagine how he grieves over his existence! Such is a paternal 
trait of a religious and clement ‘Government,’ which visits continually 
the sanctuary, and which dcludes this superstitious and ignorant people 
with its bigotry, making use of the most holy religion of Christ as an in- 
strument of unbridled tyranny.” 

WRus5ia.—The Russian Government 
a joint-stock company for lighting the 
gas. The company has been granted the exclusive right of lighting ¢ 
principal streets for a term of fifty years, and has also the lighting of all 
the lamps in the other portion of the city. Its operations extend, there- 
fore, toevery point were gaslights already exist. The capital is fixed at 
four millions of roubles, in 40,000 shares of 100 roubles each, the first 
instalment to be 35 roubles pershare. If on the expiration of one year 
all the shares are not disposed of, the founders, Counts Schonlavow and 
Miasnikow, brothers, are bound to take the remainder, so that the pay- 
ment of all the capital is assured. An immediate return of 6 per cent is 
calculated upon. 


’ 
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Gurkry.—tThe first railway in Turkey, running from Smyrna to 
Aden, has been partially opened; and on the 30th October Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe laid the foundation-stone of the Smyrna station. Tle 
hoped to see the time when the Ottoman empire would be intersected 
with railways, but before that happens prejudices and animositics must 
be diminished, and abuscs cleared away. He characterized the progress 
of Turkey as slow, interrupted, and partial. 

“T need not tell you, gextlemen, that Europe has more than ever 
stake in the regeneration of Turkey. Western civilization is knocking hard 
at the gates of the Levant, and if it be not allowed to win its way into re- 
gions where it has hitherto been admitted so partially, it is but too capable 
of forcing the passage and asserting its pretensions with little regard for 
anything but their satisfaction. The ambition of one Power and the fear of 
another may easily give point and direction to this prevailing tendency, and 
in times of change und cuterprise any incidental cireumstance may serve far 
sooner than we exp ct to bring on, net indeed the peaceable solution of what 
is emphatically styled the ‘ Eastern Question,’ but that fierce struggle 
— whieh our ablest statesmen have long endeavoured to avert. What 

urkey stands mest in need of is a vigorous, determined will in high 
quarters to awake tlie dormant energies of ifs population, and to carry out, 
by means of capable agents, the reforms which have been proclaimed with so 
much appearance of good faith. The Sultan’s authority is paramount—a 
real responsibility weighing on his ministers would go far to give it effect. 
At all events, it is due to the honour and welfare of Europe that promises 
solemnly promulgated and recorded in formal treaties should not remain 
a dead letter, that the treasure and blood expended in her name for the 
vindication of Turkish rights should not be an idle sacrifice, and that the 
declared admission of ‘Turkey into the great European family should be felt 
by the Ottoman Government as a reality in its obligations as well as in its 
benefits. ‘Yo England more than any other power it is of vital importancé 
that the strength of ‘Turkey should not so decline as to warrant those evil 
forebodings which tend inevitably to the adoption of a despairing and en- 
croaching policy in the Levant. It is manifestly our business to deprecate 
such perverse or interested calculations, and to encourage those fertilizing 
enterprises which, like your railway, may help to infuse new vigour into 
the veins and sinews of Turkey.” * ; 

Lord Stratford said that in rcorganizing the embassy to Constantin yple 
he had not retired from all participation in public affairs. 


Anited States. —The Europa arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday 
with advices from New York to the 4th. 

President Buchanan had issued a proclamation warning citizens against 
es the Fillibustering expedition preparing against Nicaragua under 

falker, enjoining all officers of Government to vigilance in repressing 
these illegal practices. The following is a special despateh from Wash- 
ington, 29th October, to the New dork Times— 

“‘ Mr. Buchanan expresses his astonishment that any respectable journal- 
ists should suppose he possesses any power to protect the Nicaraguan Tran- 
sit beyond the range of the guns of our navy. That protection he ean give 
—beyond that he is utterly powerless until Congress acts. The rumour 
that the British fleet wili interfere with the American Fillibusters is entirely 
a fabrication. Our Government has no information of such intention, nor 
would it be permitted by the Administration under any circumstances what- 
ever. 

The British steam-frigate Valorous, Captain Sir W. C. Aldham, 
K.C.B., left New York on the 27th October, for Greytown, with Sir 
Gore Ouseley and family, and Secretary of Legation. Sir Gore Ouseley 
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| by a person communicating his name and address, 


goes out as British Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
on a special mission to Central America. 

The United States troops have completely defeated the Spokan ang 
Pelouse Indians in Oregon and have recovered the property captured from 
Colonel Steptoe. The victory was decisive and led to negotiations for 
peace. 

The New York Herald states that it has received “a copy of a long 
letter from President Benson of Liberia, to the Secretary of the New 
York State Colonization Society, in regard to the charges made by 
Captain Simon of the French bark Regina Celi, of connivance on the 
part of the Liberian Government in the new French slave-trade, Pye. 
sident Benson pronounces as false the assertions that cither he or the Go. 
vernment of Liberia had any complicity with, or consented to, the il] 
operations of Captain Simon, that the Government received 1564 dollars 
as passport money, and that some of the emigrants were Americo-Libe- 
rians. He states that Captain Simon paid only the usual tonnage duty 
on his vessel and import duties on the goods to be landed, amounting in 
all to 369 dollars: that no passport money was received, and that 
Captain Simon was allowed to go to the coast to seek emigrants only on 
the explicit understanding that he would return to Monrovia to have 
them examined and to clear. President Benson’s letter is very clear and 
direct in its statements, and he promises to publish, at an early day, the 
full documentary evidence, which will completely exculpate the Likerian 
authorities from the charges of Captain Simon.” 

An incident, says one of the New York correspondents, one of the 
many which now and then ocecur—which took place lately in Indiang 
has caused intense exasperation on the northern side of the border, An 
old man named Bell, living in Louisville, in that state, was some time 
ago seized, by a band of ruffians who came across the Ohio from Ken- 
tucky, and carried over to Kentucky and lodged in gaol, without any 
warrant, upon a charge of having aided fugitive slaves. Application 
was made for his release on bail, but the amount fixed by the Kentucky 
judge was so exorbitant that he was unable to raise it, and lay there for 
some months. One of his sons, who was in California, heard of it, 
came home at once, and, assisted by some friends, rescued his father, 
The son was himself seized in Indiana without a warrant, and carried 
off in a similar manner a weck ago, and is now lodged in prison in 
Kentucky, without any apparent prospect of his immediate release. The 
excitement in Indiana consequent upon this outrage has been so great, 
that it is with difficulty that an armed party has been prevented from 
crossing the river, and commencing a civil war. 

Mr. Douglas has been returned for Illinois. Massachussets has re- 
turned Republicans, It was anticipated that the opposition would carry 
the state of New York. The opposition will be in a large majority, Mr, 
Buchanan is said to be in favour of specific instead of ad valorem duties, 
There are free traders in the Cabinet. 

A dispute has arisen between the Government of Hayti and that of 
the United States, the facts of which are thus stated by the city writer 
of the Time 8, 

** About a year back a party of American citizens established themselves 
in the island of Navaza, about thirty miles from the Haytian coast, and 
which is claimed as a dependency of that country. Their object was to 
ship cargoes of an inferior kind of guano found in great abundance there, 
Ou learning the fact the Haytian Government sent two commissioners to 
examine. They found a regular establishment, consisting of a wharf, 
boats, houses, and fifty workmen, provided with a couple of four-pounders 
and other weapons, and that guano was being actively collected. There- 
upon the Haytian Government sent a formal protest to the American agent 
at Port-au-lrince to be forwarded to Washington, and waited the arrival of 
orders to the interlopers to withdraw, On the 15th of August last, however, 
two American men-of-war, the Saratoga and another, visited Hayti and 
notified that so far from the Washington Cabinet having any intention to 
comply with the request made, the vessels had come to protect the alleged 
intruders, and to warn the Government of Hayti not to interfere with them. 
The ground assigned was that by an Act of Congress of the 18th of August 
1856, the American Government had been authorized to protect citizens of 
tne United States who may discover guano in any island ‘ not within the 
lawful jurisdiction of any other Government.’ Having given this notice, 
the Saratoga, without waiting reply, sailed off. The Haytian Government 
then sent a new protest to Washingten, and in this position the affair at 
present stands,”’ 

The settlement of the question it is surmised will be pacific, and that, 
should Hayti prove its legal right to the island, the Washington Govern- 
ment will give way. 





Riscellaurows. 
TUE IONIAN DESPATCHES. 

The publication of Sir John Young’s confidential despatch to Mr. La- 
bouchere turns out to have been an indiseretion, On Wednesday, the 
following letter addressed to its editor, appeared prominently in the 
Daily News. 
3 “Colonial Office, 16th November 1858. 

“ Sir,—I am directed to inform you that the recent publication of two de- 
spatches from the Lord High Commissioner of the Lonian Islands took place 
without the knowledge or sanction, direct or indirect, of her Majesty's Go- 
vernment, and that from the time of their appearance strict inquiry has 
been in progress into the manner in which they beeame public. 

**] am, sir, your obedient servant, Il. Drummond WOLFF, 

The Daily News states in these terms how it came by the despateh. 

We publish this note as requested. The documents referred to were sent 
to us under cover of an official envelope, with a request for their publication, 
On inquiry, it was &8- 
certained that that name and address were genuine, and the person commus 
nicating them again placed them unconditionally at our disposal. 

* The despatches of Sir John Young were acc ompanicd by other papers, 
to which an equal importance is attached by the Colonial Office. On being 
made aware that the despatches had been published without the sanction of 
the Government we withheld the remaining documents from publication, 
and have sinee handed them over to the Colonial Office.” 





CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 

A memorial from a number of members of the Church of England ad- 
dressed to Lord Derby has been published, setting forth what in the Wew 
of the signatories is the duty of the English Government in India touch- 
ing Christianity. Admitting that much that was objectionable has becn 
abolished they regret that usages inhuman or disgusting still take place, 
and that certain heathen festivals are observed as holidays in our courts 
of justice and public offices. They suggest that in future no exemp' 
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from duties voluntarily undertaken should be allowed on the plea of 
caste. They point out that the Government has undermined the religion 

of the natives without ——s a substitute. 
«That Government should not assume the function of the missionary or 
act the part of the religious teacher—that they should take no step to pro- 
ize the natives—your memorialists are fully persuaded. By if Govern- 
ment desire to communicate to the natives the knowledge which will raise 
them in the social scale, they must not exclude that instrument which, as 
experience proves, is the only effective agent of moral elevation. Not to 
Sir to the native the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the truths 
of Christianity, while the Government has, by its schools, shaken his belief 
in his own religious system, is virtually to interpose a new and most for- 
midable obstacle to his moral progress. Your memorialists would therefore 
t that the best mode of meeting the difficulties of the a is by 





the system already partially introduced into India, which ought to be more 
ly extended—that of giving grants in aid to any school which secures | 
to children a specified amount of secular knowledge; and, further, that in 
every school maintained by Government the opportunity of Christian in- | 
struction should be offered to all who choose w profit by it, on the system | 
which has been so successfully carried out in the Crown colony of Ceyion.”’ 





Parliament has been further prorogued until Thursday the 13th day of 
January. It is not stated that it will then meet for despatch of business. 

The Prince of Wales embarked at Dover on Wednesday, in the Black 
Eagle, on his way to visit his sister at Berlin. <A large crowd had as- | 
sembled in spite of the bitter nor’-easter blowing, and they lustily 
cheered the heir apparent to the British throne. 

The Honourable Frederick Bruce, brother of Lord Elgin, who acted as 
secretary to him during his embassy ‘in China, and brought home the 
treaty of Tiensin, has been appointed the first Ambassador to Pekin 
under the provisions of the treaty. Mr. Bruce was attached to the late 
Lord Ashburton’s special mission to Washington in 1842, was Colonial 
Secretary in Hongkong from 1844 to 1846, was appointed Consul-Gene- 
ral in China in 1847, Chargé d’Affaires in Bolivia in 1848, at Monte- | 
video in 1851, and Consul-General in Egypt in 1853. 

The names of the medical men appointed by the Crown to the Medical 
Council of Education and Registration have appeared in the Gazette. | 
They are followed by an announcement from Mr. Secretary Walpole that | 
the first meeting of the Council will be held on the 23d November in the 
hall of the College of Physicians, 

A number of officers, chicily of the East India Company's late army, 
have received the order of the Bath. There is one Knight Commander, 
Colonel John Jones of the 60th Rifles, who saw much service befor 
Delhi, and commanded the column that, moving from Moradabad, co- 
operated with Sir Colin Campbell in the capture of Bareilly. There are 
many Companions of the Bath. 

Of the Queen’s troops—Colonel Henry Richmond Jones, 6th Dragoon 
Guards; Lieutenant-Coloacl John Hinde, 8th Regiment; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Francis Roger Paln.er, 60th Regiment. 

Of the Company’s late army—Colonel Francis Rowcroft, 8th Regiment of 
Bengal Native Infantry ; Colonel East Apthorp, $d Madras European Regi- 
ment; Lieutenant-Cotonel John Byng, 6th Regiment of Madras Light Ca- 
valry ; Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred Thomas Wilde, 19th Regiment of Madras 
Native Infantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Taylor, Bengal Engineers ; 
Major Charles Henry Barchard, 20th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry ; 
Major George Moir, Bengal Artillery; Major William Alexander Mackin- 
non, Bengal Artillery; Major Andrew William Macintire, Madras Artil- 
lery ; Major Joseph Fletcher Richardson, 49th Regiment of Bengal Native 
Infantry ; Charles Seott, Esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major, late of the 32d Regi- 
ment; John Harrie Ker Innes, Esq., Surgeon, ‘60th Regiment ; William 
James Tyrone Power, Esq., Deputy Commissary-General ; William Brydon, 
Esq., Surgeon, on the Bengal establishment of her Majesty’s Indian “Mili- 
tary Forces; John Henry Orr, Esq., Surgeon, on the Madras establishment 
of her Majesty’s Indian Military Forees; John Campbell, Esq., M.D., Sur- 

nm, on the Bengal establishment of her Majesty’s Indian Military Forces ; 
Soape Mathieson Ogilvie, Esq., M.D., Surgeon, on the Bombay establish- 
ment of her Majesty’s Indian Military Forces. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of Knighthood upon Colonel 
Etienne Pascal Taché of Montgomery, Canada. 


The scheme of colonizing the Cape frontier with the German Legiona- 
ties may be considered to have fallen through, for they have been asked 
to volunteer for service in India or elsewhere. Terms liberal, as no 
doubt our own native-born soldiers will say. ‘They are these— 

“ They are to consider themselves engaged for ten years certain, and will 
enjoy the same privileges and emoluments as the British soldiers as regards 
pay, rations, pensions for wounds, promotion, rewards for good conduct, and 
Meritorious service, with half-pay after a certain number of years. In ad- 
dition to this they are to receive a gratuity of a sovereign on signing the 
éontract, are to have a free kit and equipment, and will be entitled, at the 
expiration of their time of servitude, to a free passage to the Cape of Good 

ope from wherever they may happen to be when they obtain their dis- 
charge, and will then receive moreover a free grant of house and land from 
amongst those at the disposal of the government. 





The reply of the Northumberland farmers to the inquiries of the 
French Government touching the effects of free trade has been made 
public, From this it appears that the area of cultivation has been dimi- 
nished to make way for live stock, but that by drainage the area in 
low-lying lands is increased, while the diminution has been more than 
compensated by the extension of drainage and the use of manures. The 
Field of cultivated lands has increased; great improvements have been 
made; rents have risen; the marketable value of land has increased ; 
and the consumption of bread and meat in the country has greatly in- 
creased. Improvement has been most rapid and important since the 
Corn-laws were repealed. 


The Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, having received her Majesty's approval, 
has conferred the honour of knighthood on Mr. Henry John Brownrigg, 
€.B., Inspector-General of the Irish constabulary. 

Lord Palmerston’s journey to Compiégne prevented him from presiding 
over the annual mecting of the Romsey Labourers’ Encouragement Associa- 
tion. Mr. William Cowper did duty for him. 

Tt was erroneously stated that Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., was present 
at the Guildhall banquet last week. Mr. Milnes was unable to attend it 
owing to a severe domestic aftliction. 

_ The Duke of Malakoff made a figure in the hunting field last week. At- 
as beseems a fox-hunter he rode with the Oakley hounds. The 
Duchess of Malakoff drove to the meet with the Duchess of Manchester. 





The trophy of the hunt, the brush, was presented to the Duchess of Mala- 
koff by Captain Arkwright. 

Sir John Pakington has advanced Dr, William Richard Edwin Smart to 
the rank of deputy inspector of hospitals, the promotion to date from Sept. 
17, 1858, the date of the promotion of Dr. Burn and Dr. Anderson to the 
respective ranks of inspector and deputy-inspector of hospitals, for services 
during the late war with China. Dr. Smart throughout the Chinese war 
has been stafl-surgeon of the hospital ship at Hong-kong. 


The Gazette d’ Augsbourg announces that the King and Queen of Prussia 
will leave Meran on the 16th for Florence. 

Prince C, Putiatine, Vice-Admiral, and Russian Ambassador in Chin 
who Jately concluded a treaty of commerce with the Emperor of Japan, and 
Count Peschouref, the bearer of despatches from China and Japan for St. 
Petersburg, arrived on Saturday at Marseilles. The Prince proceeded to 
Paris to be presented to the Emperor at Compiégne. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria arrived at Prague on the 11th, and ° 
were to inaugurate the monument of Radetsky on the following day. 

King of Saxony was expected in that city. 

The Duchess Regent of Parma and the young duke arrived at Pontemoli 
on the 9th. They were well received by the population, and the town was 
illuminated in the evening. 

M. Edgar Quinet, the well-known political refugee, has, after residing in 
selgium and England, definitively taken up his residence in the canton of 
Geneva. 

Dr. Francis Leiber, editor of the ** American Encyclopsdia,’’ and author 
of many valuable works, has lately been driven from South Carolina be- 
cause of an anti-slavery article he published fifteen or twenty years ago in 
the ** Eneyclopwdia.”’ He has long been professor of political economy and 
moral science in a South Carolina College, but the chivalry of the Palmetto 
State could not endure such a dangerous man, and he was compelled to 
leave. Columbia College has had the sagacity to elect Dr. Leiber to a pro 
fessorship. 


The Dutch journals announce that the Pope has issued a bull exeommuni- 
eating M. Loos, who has just been elected Archbish p ot Utrecht, and all 
who by their acts, counsel, or approbation, took part in his election. The 
cause of this excommunication is that the Archbishop is a Jansenist, 

The Reverend William Goode and Mr. Thomas Winkworth, two of the 
trustees of the Gourrier Paris Church Fund, had a preliminary interview 





; with Mr. G. A. Hamilton on Monday, at the Treasury respecting the appli- 
| cation of it towards the purchase of the chapel in Rue d’ Aguesseau, under 


the Consular Act, and the endowment of a service in the French language 
for the use of Church of England Anglo-French residents in that eity, 

Mr. Montgomery Stuart, whose lectures on Italian literature attracted 
much notice in the summer, | n on Wednesday a course of lectures on 


the ** Philosophy of Shakspere,’’ beginning with Zhe 7 The object 


| of his teaching is to make the public acquainted not so much with Shak- 


spere himself as with the German critics who have illustrated him with 
their comments. However, Mr. Stuart is not the mere mouthpiece of Ger- 
man inspiration. Inquiring for himself, he shrewdly asks why Prospero 
can only perform his supernatural pr the absence of political 
duties. Have we here an adumbration of the antagonism between spiritual 
and t mporal power that belonged to the age of Elizabeth, J ist as in the 
Utopia projected by old Gonzalo we tind a pendant to the ideal republics of 
the Mores and the Harringtons? The next ture will be delivered on 
Wednesday. j 

Mr. Leslie, who is known to be engaved on a lif f Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
writes to Vofes : will fur- 
nish him with any particulars relating to Theophila Potter, the mother of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, or with any copics of letters to or from Sir Joshua, 
Mr. Leslie says also he is particularly anxiou btain copies of any letters 
written by Sir William Chambers to Reynolds. The address of Mr. Leslie 
is Abercorn Place, St hn'’s Wood. 

Grozelier, of Boston, is executing a lithographic portrait of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Theodore Parker, who has been seriously ill for some time past, is now 
stated to be convalescent. 

A statue of Dr. Isaac Barrow has been set up in the ante-hall to the Chapel 
of Trinity College Cambridge, as a companion to the statue of Lord Bacon, 


tices in 





() * that he will be « ged to any one who 
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Robert Dale Owen, widely known as the founder of “* Socialism,"’ died at 
his native, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, on the 17th, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age. He passed peacetully and imperceptibly away, dying with- 
out pain, saying ** relief has come,”’ and that he was ** very easy and com- 
fortable.”’ His last moments were soothed by his son, the Henourable Ro- 
bert Dale Owen, lately United States Minister at Naples. Mr. Owen had 
lived an eventful life. As manager of the ** New Lanark Twist Company” 
he acquired an almost world-wide fame, and the acquaintance of some of 
the most distinguished men of his day—Brougham, Macintosh, Zachary 


| Macaulay, Clarkson, Dr. Barrington, Bishop of Durham, Hume, Cobbett, 


Lancaster, Place, Ricardo. He was thi under of infant schools. He 
was visited by the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia; the Duke of Kent pre- 
sided at a meeting held in London to propound his system; Lord Castle- 
reagh presented his memorials to the Sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle; he 





| travelled extensively, and sought to found institutions in accordance with 


his views in England and America. But his career as a social reformer is 
pretty well known. His last public appearance was at the Liverpool Social 
Congress. He went from Liverpool to Newtown, to “ leave his bones in 
the place where he got them.” 

Mr. Cobden’s brother, a resident in Australia, recently died there. He 
was much respected, 

Mr. William Smee, who for nearly twenty-eight years filled the post of 
chief accountant of the Bank of England, died on Wednesday at the age of 
eighty-three. He had been more than fifty-seven years in the service. 


General d’Orgoni, whose departure for the Birman Empire has been an- 
nounced, carries outa brief from the Pope, which appoints the bishop who 
superintends the missions in that country legate of the Holy See. The 
brief, which is written on gold, and is enclosed in a box made of citron 
wood of precious workmanship, is to be read to the Emperor in solemn au- 
dience in presence of the prelate and of the general. 

A Paris letter in the Brussels Jndependance states that “ M. de Rothschild 
has sent through the representative of his house in the Pontifical States, the 
sum of 10,000 franes to M. Mortara, to enable him to continue his exertions 
for the restitution of his child, without sacrificing the interests of 
family.” 


Cabs are extensively used in London to convey the bodies of children in 
coffins to cemeteries. Dr, Bristowe has asked the advice of a Police Magia- 
trate on the subject. The practice seriously endangers health. Mr. Norton 
said he had no power. His advice was to get the numbers of the cabs so 
employed. He did not say whether Dr. Bristowe, when he had got the 
numbers, might publish them. 
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The weather has been cold even for November of late, and the effect is seen 
in the largely augmented return of deaths, advancing from 1217 to 1349. 
This is 200 above the corrected average. The excess is chiefly among the 
young and old, among whom diseases of the respiratory organs have proved 
unusually fatal. Scarlatina has also carried off a large number. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Telegraphic despatches arrived from Bombay carly in the week, fol- 
lowed yesterday by the fuller advices. The latest date from Bombay is 

fetober 25. 
The journals and correspondence report a variety of military incidents, 
°rming the prelude to the winter campaign now supposed to have com- 
_™Menced. In Oude there had been several combats. A body of rebels, 
12,000 strong, crossed the Goomtee and scized a part of Sundeela. Cap- 
in Dawson and his police garrison retired within a fortified post and 
sent to Lucknow for aid. A small column was instantly despatched, and 
assailing the enemy drove him back across the Goomtce and inflicted 
great loss upon him—1000 men, it is said. Another band of rebels tried 
to interrupt the communication between Cawnpore and Lucknow, 
taking post at Mecahgunge. Brigadier Eveleigh fell upon them, took 
their guns, and killed and wounded 200 men. Two similar conflicts 
have taken place onthe Gogra. A British force had moved from Sultan- 
pore to Daoudpore, and had driven out the rebels, capturing guns and 
elephants, and the fort of Burrah, On the Rohileund frontier of Oude 
Brigadier Seaton has encountered rebels and chastised them. Coming 
down to Behar we find accounts of rebels defeated near Sasseram, and 
Brigadier Douglas occupying Jugdispore without opposition. 

In Central India, Tantia Topce and the Nawab of Banda have shown 
great, but not successful, agility in avoiding the British columns. 
When driven out of Esaghur by the rapid march of Brigadier Smith and 
Captain Mayne from Goona, the movement of General Michel upon Se- 
ronge, and the advance of Colonels Liddell and Scudamore from Jhansi 
and Gwalior, Tantia Topcee turned southward to Chundarce whither he 
arrived on the 6th October. The fort, garrisoned by Scindia’s troops, 
repulsed him, but he plundered the town. The rebel’s next design was 
to force his way through the country between Jhansi and Gwalior. 

“He accordingly moved to Pichore, which he occupied and plundered. 
Mayve, who had previously stopped there, was at this time on his way to 
join General Michel, Seudamovre’s detachment from Gwalior being consider- 
ed sufficient to check any advance of the rebels from Pichore in a north- 
easterly direction. Tantia Topee, learning that Scudamore was in his way, 
fell back at once from Pichore to the Sirus Ghaut, on the Betwa, about 
twelve miles below Tal Behut. He thought it, doubtless, possible to cross 
the Betwa and surprise Tehree, especially if he were well seconded by a di- 
version to be executed by the Nawab of Banda. The passage of the Betwa 
was effected on the 8th and 9th of October, but the diversion of the Nawab 
of Banda failed, as I shall presently show you, and Michel was enabled to 
cross the Betwa, while a detachment, under Colonel Liddell, headed Tantia 
in the direction of Tehree. The failure of the Nawab of Banda’s movement 
arose in this way :—he had moved up the left bank of the Betwa to Mun- 
growlee, when he was met by Michel’s foree on the 9th, at the morning halt, 
near the village of Berenia. The force had but just arrived, and were en- 
joying the cool shade of some trees in anticipation of the arrival of their 
tents, when the enemy were observed at the distance of a mile, advancing 
with their cavalry in front. The alarm was instantly sounded, The artil- 
lerymen sprang to their guns. The enemy’s cavalry formed in line about a 
mile in advance of their main body, and waited. Michel’s guns unlimbered 
at 600 yards with shell, and threw the rebels into immediate confusion. A 
charge followed, during which numbers of the enemy fell. The in- 
fantry then advancing, bayonetted the dismounted men who lay concealed 


SATURDAY. 


in the bushes of the jungly ground, and deployed in front of the | 


main body of the rebels, formed up on the right of the village of 
Berenia, with a thick jungle all round them, two guns on their right, three 
in their centre, and one on their left. Not a shot was exchanged till the 
English line was within 460 yards range, when the rebels opened from their 
artillery, sending their shot far over the heads of our men. 
Jist then charged, carried the position, took the guns, and dispersed the 
enemy, who were then well plied with shrapnell by the artillery. The 
fight lasted till 2 o’elock in the afternoon, when the rebels had all dis- 
=. and General Michel retired to Mungrowlee. After a halt on the 





accommodating themselves to change which contact with a powerful and 
frequently successful opposition brings along with it. 


At the sitting of the Belgian Chamber of Representatives on the 16th 
a large section of the extreme right, headed by the Comte de Theux’ 
showed their respect for Parliamentary Government by quitting the 
Chamber. These Belgian Tories were of opinion that the address jn 
answer to the King’s speech was insulting to them. M. de Theux 
thought that to abstain from discussion was, under such circumstances 
the best course. The Ministers stood their ground, and the answer was 
voted by 53 to 9. 

The English and French Commissioners arrived at Jeddah on the 12th 
November. Namik Pasha, who was at Mecca, immediately returned 
to Jeddah. The French Commissioner landed at once, but the English 
Commissioner remained on board, In the roadstead there were three 
English ships of war. 


The Queen has appointed Dr. Henry Barth, the famous African tra- 
veller, to be a Companion of the Order of the Bath. 

Baron Anthony Rothschild has succeeded to the post of Consul-Gene- 
ral in London for Austria. 

The Convocation of the Prelates and clergy of the province of Canter. 
bury was yesterday formally prorogued until the 14th January, 

Mr, John Crawford, late Governor of Singapore, delivered a lecture at 
Leeds on Wednesday, upon * China and its Trade.” 

New colours were yesterday presented to the 47th Regiment now at 
Aldershot. ‘The old colours, which saw the latest of many hard-fought 
fields, in the Crimea, are to be sent to Manchester. The new colours 
were presented by Major-General Scarlett. 


A meeting of the Royal Geographical Society will be held on Monday 
next, the 22d instant, at Burlington House, Piccadilly, at half-past eight, 
p.m. Sir Roderick I. Murchison, President, in the chair. Papers to be read 
—1. Notes, Geographical and Commercial, on the Gulf of P’echili and the 
Peiho River, by Captain Sherard Osborn, R.N., F.R.G.S., H.M.S. Fu- 
rious. 2. Leichardt and the Australian Desert, by the Reverend W. B, 
Clarke, of Sydney, F.R.G.S. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, FripaAy AFTERNOON, 

The English Stock Market continues in the most inactive condition, busi- 
ness being almost wholly confined to the members of the Stock Exchange 
themselves, the public rarely dealing cither one way or the other ; very few 
real investments have been made, and those only of an unimportant charac- 
ter; operators generally seem to look upon the present quotation as too high 
to purchase at, and the near approach of the dividend on Consols checks 
speculation in the other direction, the consequence is, that for some weeks 
the variation scarcely amounts to } per cent. Consols on Monday were first 
quoted, 98} 988, and close today 4 below that figure, 984 98}. There was 
some heaviness in the market on Tuesday and Wednesday, caused by a few 
speculative sales, but a recovery afterwards took place, and stocks up to this 
afternoon were tolerably firm. “The demand for gold for the Continent has 
greatly diminished and money has become rather easier again, short loans 
on Government Securities being obtainable at 1} and 2 per cent. Itis 
known that large sums are on the eve of arrival from Australia and else- 
where, and but for the continuance of North-easterly winds, several ships 
are now due ; so that, although a temporary withdrawal from the Bank 
may produce a certain depression in the market, the expectation of a speedy 
and large influx tends to the support of quotations, and prevents any serious 


| decline. Today Consols after being 95} 983, finally leave off 98 98}. 


The 92d and | 


th, General Michel crossed the Betwa, and marched in the direction of | 


Tehree, meeting Tantia Topee as he was retiring from that place towards 
the Sirus Ghaut, on the Betwa, on the 19th of October. The place was 
Sindwah, half way between Tehree and the Betwa. In the action which 
ensued the rebels were again beaten, lost four guns, and were driven towards 
the river, Colonel Liddell, from Tehree, following them shortly after in the 
direction of Tal Behut.”’ 


| Grena 
| Portuguese Three 


Besides the columns already engaged in hunting this flying foe, the | 


|e Ficld Foree under Roberts, and detachments from Sangor 
and Nagode, are ordered to take part in the campaign. Cavalry rein- 


forcements, not before they were wanted, have arrived in Central India. | 4‘ . - - 
| of the market has been good upon a continued improvement in the charae- 


The Guzerat and Guicowar Horse, under Captain Buckle; the Southern 
Mahratta Horse, under Lieutenant Kerr; and the whole of the Seven- 
teenth Lancers under Colonel Benson. 

Reinforcements had arrived out from England at Calcutta and Bombay. 

The King of Delhi, Zeenut Mahul, and Jewan Buxt, left Delhi, ex 
route to Calcutta, on the 7th October, under escort of her Majesty's 
Ninth Lancers, a troop of Horse Artillery, and a Police Battalion. 

All India, says the Bombay Times, is on the tiptoe of expectation for 
the Royal proclamation, which is supposed to have arrived in Caleutta 
by the English mail due there on the 17th instant, and is consequently 
expected in Bombay by the end of the present month. As the proclama- 
tion will doubtless be announced simultaneously in every part of the 
country, it is not likely that an carlicr day than the 10th of November 
will be fixed for the purpose, and the presidencies are busy in the 
meantime in making preparations to do it honour, by the exhibition 
of a little enthusiasm in the shape of a general illumination. 
proclamation itself excites the intensest interest, and we are not 
without fear that it will disappoint the expectations of many. 
It is to be hoped that some happy inspiration has decided its 
terms, for it will have to run the gauntlet of a very sharp cri- 
ticism. ‘The friends of the old East India Company cannot reconcile 
themselves at all to the prospect of an illumination on the occasion; and 
the strong feeling which exists in many quarters against any demon- 
stration being made, affords singular evidence of the gulf which separates 


The | 


| Mr. Keeley monopolized for so many years are now eager 


| 
| 


| cockney descendant of a Corsican family, is 
| vengeance in the hope of finding a handsome bequest, but really finds 
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India Debentures, first issue, 993 par. Bank Stock, 225 227; Reduced 
and New Three per Cents, 963 963. 

The Foreign Market has this week been characterized by no new feature, 
with the exception of a further rise in Peruvian; in the case of the Uri- 
barren it has been to the extent of 3 per cent, and in the other Peruvian 
stocks from 1 to 2 per cent. There has been rather more demand for the 
New Four-and-a-half per Cent Brazilian Stock, which has improved 
} per cent; this stock, however, considering the kind of security, would 
appear to be at least 2 per cent below its value compared with other Bra- 
zilian Bonds. Turkish Scrip remains at about the same price without any 
business doing. Other stocks are the same as last week. The half-monthly 
Settling passed off satisfactorily, and the rate for money averaged 4 to 6 per 
cent ; Mexican, 20) 208 ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 92 93 ; Ditto 
Three per Cent, 73 73; Ditto Uribarren, 87 89; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 73 74; 

dt Active, 20 21; Ditto Deferred, 5} 6; Victor Emmanuel, 98 100 ; 
er Cent, 47} 48; Spanish Three per Cent, 40 41; Ditto 
the Certificates, 6 dy : 

Very little change will be observed in the quotations of the Railway 
Share Market. Although the fluctuation has been to the extent of } and } 
= cent every day, the closing rates are, with few exceptions, those of last 
Saturday; business has not been extensive, the settlement of the Share 
Account on Monday and Tuesday occupying the chief attention. _ The tone 
Great Western, 54 544; Midland, 97} 98}; 
London and North-Western, 903 91}; London and South-Western, 93 934 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95} 96; Caledonian, 42} 43); London and 
Brighton, 111 112; South-Eastern, 22$ 22}; Eastern Counties, 12§ 123; 
North Staffordshire, 43 44 discount; Great Northern, 26} 26}; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 13} 14. . 

The French Market, although dull today, has experienced a considerable 
rise during the week. Paris and Lyons are now 35} 353; Paris and Stras- 
bourg, 28} 29 ; Northern of France, 40} 403 ; Southern of France, 234 233. 
Indian Shares have shown great steadiness in consequence of continual pur- 
chases on the part of the public generally. East Indian, 107} 108; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 21} 213. 


ter of mos* traffic returns: 


Ghe Cheatres. 

The Olympic bills have been varied this week by the removal of the 
Red Vial and the revival of Mr. J. M. Morton’s Thumping Legacy, 4 
farce that made some sensation when, years ago, it was brought out at 
Drury Lane, then under the management of Mr. Macready, with Mr. 
Keeley as the principal character. Those incarnations of timidity that 
I ly sought by 
Mr. Robson, who, though essentially unlike the clder comedian, likewise 


excels in using the assumption of terror as an expedient for mirth. ap 
who comes to the land o} 


our public men, who have passed their days in exile in this country, | nothing save an obligation to take up an ancient feud, and exterminate & 
from the class of English statesmen at home. They lack that facility of | foe to his race, of whose existence he never heard, is therefore a persoB- 
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. quite in Mr. Robson's way, and his combination of shrewdness and 
usillanimity is most amusing. - - 

Tonight there is to be another revival at the Princess's Theatre —Mwch 
Ado aout Nothing, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean as Benedict and 


Beatrice. 





Panistan THEATRICALS, 

Acomedy by M. Jules Lecomte, a well-known writer on the Belgian 
press, has recently been produced at the Théatre Francais, with the title 
%e Luxe. The moral purpose of this picce is not altogether unlike that 
of Les Lionnes Pauvres, though the erring lady of the story does not sin 
in the same way as her predecessor in imprudence. Madame Morel, as 
she is called, spends too much money at Wiesbaden, and her daughter, 
to keep up appearances, loses such a large sum at play that she cannot 
pay it without recourse to a gentleman, whose assistance would compro- 
mise her reputation. To make matters worse, Uie Morel family are per- 
secuted by a wicked Countess, who regarding the danghter as a rival, 
longs to tarnish her fame, and by an adventurer, who hopes to gain 
a situation through the intervention of Morel the father, a conscien- 
tious hard-working gentleman, as a reward for preserving scandalous 
secrets. Virtue triumphs in the end, but her triumph is not very bril- 
liant. 





Music. 

Mr. Hullah, who has made large and expensive improvements in his 
own St. Martin’s Hall, reopened it for the season on Wednesday even- 
ing, when the first of his annual series of Sacred Concerts took place. 
The place is, indeed, vastly improved. Its bare, barn-like appearance 
has disappeared. The walls and ceiling are covered with decorations in 
what is called the “ polychromic” style; and very polychromic it is. 
The roof presents the appearance of a large rectangular rainbow. The 
design is, we confess, a little too angular and stiff. The seating, 
especially in the stalls, has been rendered more roomy and commodious ; 
and anew orchestra has been constructed, capable of marshalling, in 
dense array, a great choral and instrumental band. St. Martin’s Hall is 
famed for acoustical properties—for the ease with which sound, whether 
of music or of speech, is transmitted, and for the distinctness with which 
itis heard. Hence it has been a favourite place not only for concerts, 
but for lectures and public meetings; and will, we doubt not, be now 
more in request than ever. 

Mendelssohn's Sf. J’! was given on Wednesday evening, to a full 
Hall. The performance, in its ensemble, was in Mr. Hullah’s usual 
style. His instrumental force, between fifty and sixty strong, is en- 
tirely composed of the élite of our London performers, with Henry 
Blagrove at their head. Sut his chorus—and the remark implies nothing 
derogatory to anybody—can never be of first-rate excellence. 

It contains, we believe, nearly four hundred yoices, certainly a suffi- 
cient numerical strength. But the singers are amatcurs, not amenable 
to the severe discipline to which professional singers must submit: and 
being, moreover, pupils of Mr. Hullah’s singing-schools, they must be a 
body of constantly-changing individuals. 
them to sing like a thoroughly-drilled regular troop. It says much for 
Mr. Hullah’s skill as a disciplinarian, that they are able to acquit them- 
selves so well. ‘There isno oratorio more arduous to chorus-singers than 
St Paul. Inthe most difficult choruses, where the movement is rapid 
and the harmony complicated, Mr. Ilullah’s choristers either took the 
time too slow or became unsteady and confused. But in those of a more 
broad and simple character (especially the magnificent chorales) the 
effect of the swell of young, fresh voices was admirable. 

It was in the solo-singing that the novelty lay. There were two 
débutants, Mademoiselle Behrens and Mr. Arthurson. The former is a 
contralto, with a beautiful voice, and other qualities which, with practice 
and experience, ought to make her a fine singer. Notwithstanding the 
defects of a beginner, her good gifts obtained for her a very favourable 
reception. ‘The other débutant is a tenor, also possessed of good quali- 
ties; but his voice was too low for the music, and he laboured under 
some nervousness. ‘The soprano part was admirably supported by Made- 
moiselle de Villar, a lady well known to the frequenters of Hullah’s 
concerts ; and the bass equally well by Mr. Santley. 


M. Jullien has begun to give his “ Nights” with the classical com- 





| will not endorse the notion, that in the 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BETTER REPRESENTATION Of ENGLAND. 
1852 anp 1858, 


| We have abstained from taking any active part in the discussion 


of proposed Reform Bills. On this subject, at least, we have not 
departed from the position of a tranquil though not unconcerned 
Spectator.” We have been content to describe the progress of 
a movement, which is, undoubtedly, of great importance. We 
have endeayoured simply to mark the height of the mereury 
rising in the thermometer, within the steam-cloud of the 
agitation, We now propose to withdraw into a somewhat colder, 
and (we trust our readers will agree with us) into a somewhat 
clearer atmosphere. It is true we have not been able to conceal 
an irrepressible sympathy for those who, with the stuff of man- 
hood in them, have battled and are battling, at a great social dis- 
advantage, for the attainment of electoral rights. But we 
present position of 
the country any great change for the better is to be ex- 
pected from mere mechanical redistributions, or shiftings of po- 
litical privilege. We heartily agree with M. Montalembert, that 
the questions for England now are not internal, but external, 
Les rrats bi Soins et les vrais périls du pays ne sont plus la ou on 
a coutume de les chercher, 1t seems that the accumulated errors 
of a long European impolicy are too likely to return upon us. It 
behoves us now to inquire, if we are to speak of Representation, not 
how this or that constituency, but how Lugland herself has been 
represented, and is to be represented for the future. We fear that 


| our foreign policy, for the last few years, is but a long record of 





It would be unfair to expect | 
| on what is not honourable to the country. 


posers ; nights which, to the eredit of our popular taste, are the most | 
| form movement as popularly expounded ; that we do not concern 


successful of his concerts. On Monday, the ‘ Mendelssohn night,” 
every reserved place was secured two days before; and hundreds were 
tured away from the doors. The Mendelssohn portion of the concert 
was of itself an evening's entertainment of the highest order. The au- 


thor’s orchestral chef d'’aurre, the Italian symphony—the pianoforte | 


concerto in G minor played by Arabella Goddard—the violin concerto 
played by the young Russian, Wieniawski—the Italian Scena, “ In- 
felice,” sung by Miss Stabbach,—were listened to by the whole au- 
dience, promenaders and all, with as much attention as ata Philharmonic 
Concert, and with warmer demonstrations of pleasure. All these things 
were without prejudice to Jullien’s own capital dance-music, of which 
an ample selection was given after the “ classical”’ performances were 
over, 





The English Government is following the French in paying attention 
to the military music of the Army. An order has recently been issued 
m the HHorse-Guards that, in order to obtain efficent musicians as 


to all joining, and a gratuity of 1/. to any person bringing an eflicicnt 
man. 


There is now a Winter Musical Season in London, and it is about to | . - 
begin. We shall not have, as we had last year, Her Majesty's Theatre ; | so often used to seal the lips of patient independent members, 


opportunities slighted or misused, Lord Palmerston appears at 
any rate as the ostensible agent in the lowering of England, by the 
diminution of her moral influence, to a position not easily 
distinguished from that of a second-rate Power. It is his doing, 
more than that of any other single man, that England is now 


| disliked and inveighed against for veering inconstancy and fickle- 


ness, as much as Russia is dreaded for her tyranny. We believe 
it would have been better to have imitated the United States, 
and to have abstained altogether from any interference in Europe, 
than to have interfered so lamely and ineonsiderately. And if 
there be anything worse than simple inconsiderateness, which has 
marred our European policy, not ours shall be the task to dwell 
Though, indeed, we 
lay not all the blame on the shoulders of a particular man. 
Lord Palmerston is guilty ; but the nation is not innocent. We, 
the people, have been with him; we ourselves cognisant and 
consenting. 

We say advisedly, “the nation.” For let no one lay the 
faults and shortcomings of late Parliaments and Administrations 
to the charge of the electoral body alone. It were vain for the 
non-electoral classes to disclaim the possession of political weight 
and influence ; as if they were expecting powerlessly the emanci- 
pation of a new Reform bill. Is a man not a citizen, until he 
gets within the precinct of a polling-booth* The working 
classes do already possess great political power; they know it ; 
they have exercised it ; or else consciously refrained from the 
exercise. In either case, to them belongs their share of the re- 
sponsibility for what has been done well or ill for England, by 
the hands of her statesmen-representatives. It is because we 
entertain these views, that we do not enter zealously into the Re- 


ourselves ad infinitum with the claims of rival boroughs, and 
opulation pitted against population, or with a new map of Eng- 
land to be ruled on the rectangular pattern. We have no fancy, 
in truth, to deduce a Reform Bill from the Census-tables. And 
we feel a strong interest in preserving rather than destroying 
the time-honoured varieties of our system, which indeed belong to 
it, not as lichenous excrescences, but as displaying all the beauty 
and serviceableness of a spontaneous natural growth. We 
would not surrender these things at the bidding of the men of 
theory, or in obedience to the absolutism of an idea, And lifting 


} our gaze beyond the circles of local jealousies, or the conten- 


tions of large or small boroughs, we would seck to draw at- 


| tention to the truth, that it is not Birmingham, or Hull, or 


but we are to have English Opera in the Royal Italian Opera-House. | 


The Sacred Harmonic Society are to open their season on the 26th in- 

stant with Haydn's Cveation ; and early in December three concerts on 

a grand scale, for which our greatest artistic celebrities are engaged, is 

to be given at St. James's Hall by Mr. Benedict. That large and aris- 

tocratic body, too, the Amateur Musical Society, are to commence their 

concerts in the course of next month, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
e. 


Neweastle, but rather it is Britain herself, tarnished in her fair 


; ; > | fame by her « ized : accredited agents, that now needs a 
bandsmen for Her Majesty’s Regiments, a bounty of 10/. shall be paid | fame by her authorized und accredited agen ¢ 


truer representation, It is for the great Parliament of Europe 
and the world that we must learn to choose our spokesmen. 
If any one denies this truth, we will not enter into matters which 
may be put aside with that phrase, that very melancholy phrase, 


that they are become “‘ part of history.” The actual present will 
suffice us. We are now in a wrong relation with respect to 
France, and to her Emperor. This difficulty increases day by 
day ; the aggressive acts of the Emperor following surely, and 
not very slowly, upon our own acts of abdication, And the 
longer the solution of this problem is delayed, the more painful 
will that solution be. This is a question that every borough 
and every county will have to take note of, whether they like it 
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orno. Of late, as is so well known, a successful blow aimed at 
Portugal has been considered, and rightly considered, as having 
virtually fallen upon England. Under these cireumstances what 
is the demeanour of our statesmen and our party-leaders ? Take 
first the Minister, Lord Derby. We listened to him the other 
day at the Giuildhail ; he was still cooing about the French alli- 
ance. And Lord Palmerston at the same moment, tame to the 
imperial hand, alights at Compiégne to pick the Emperor's 
biscuit. These are they to whom we trust it to oppose the insult 
offered to us in the Tagus. We are absolutely tired of decla- 
mations against the French Emperor, and Empire. We are tired, 
in truth, of the rose-pink of our political flatterers, and of the 
eternal contrast they harp on between France and England. 
Both nations ave depressed sufficiently. It is plain where else it 
would be more protitable, as well as more becoming, for Eng- 
lishmen to be turning their attention; to those, namely, who 
can be reached, at home, by the foree of an effectual indigna- 
tion. Is it a matter only of slight importance, that in the mist 
of a dissolution of our parties, where the English public neither 


sees nor hears, nor reaches any ground of contidence, yet no Go- | 
vernment can be formed in which Louis Napoleon will not rest | 


implicit confidence? We are speaking of our own Cabinet, of 
Governments that may be formed in England. Is it to be left 
to the Peace Party to enrol militia, cast cannon, collect stores, 
equip moveable batteries, and provide, in fact, for public honour 
and security? Is it they who will recover for England her as- 
eendancy, and place in Europe? Then the sooner they set 
about it the better. 


It is useless to pursue the subject. We surely stand ‘in need | 


of an agency, to render impossible such auti-national proceed- 


ings, and to declare once for all England’s meaning with re- | 
spect to them. But what agency is that to be? Is it Household | 


Suffrage, or the ballot ? We hope that a Reform measure might con- 


duce to the required result. We cannot affirm it, nor deny it. But | 
at least we must express a doubt, as to the strict adaptation of such | 


means to such an end. It is probable that many persons, im- 


pressed with the recent practteal failure under the present electoral | 
system, may deem it now desirable to bring up the whole or a | 
part of the reserved forces of the constitution. By extended suf- | 


frage they might seek to rectify, morally, the constituencies ; 
which would then rectify Parliament; and Parliament, again, 
the Administration. Dut how doubtful, hazardous, aud cireuit- 
ous, does this process appear, considered with reference to the 
imperial end in view! It is a chain of probabilities which 


may be falsified in any link. Besides which, the present con- | 


stituencies, doing their duty, might as easily rectify the evil. 
We feel doubtful, we confess, as to the operation of any electoral 


change for eliciting the required new type of statesmanship, and | 


compassing the administration of the empire. It seems too like 
throwing ont a drag-net with the vain phantasy to eatch the 
stars. We doubt, therefore, as to the working of any Reform 
Bill for giving what the nation needs. Nevertheless, honouring 


and respecting as we do the earnest and intelligent among the | 


workers in towns, as well as among the dwellers in the country, 


we should be sorry to look unfavourably on any scheme for en- | 


duing these with the present enjoyment of that iranchise, which 
is undoubtedly their heritage in time to come. But we are at a 
loss to conceive from what quarter such a scheme will be pro- 
duced. It would be hard, in fact, to imagine one. Universal 
suffrage would be a risk, a hazardous unscttlement, to which no 
serious thinker can easily make up his mind. ‘The present line 
of demarcation, is, on many pean, A unsatisfactory. What line 
of demarcation should be drawn ? 

Those who find this problem insoluble may fall back on the 
reflection that the question of suffrage is, after all, not the 
ressing question of the time. We have already traversed Mr. 

tight’s claim to be considered as the statesman of the future. 
We now add our strong and intimate conviction that the question 


he represents, in spite of the importance which is inherent in it, | 


and of the prominence which will be given it both in Parliament 
and out of doors, is not a question which images the needs of the 


time. With the Chartists it is continually in season. Aceording | 
to them, it is always the hour for widening as much as possible | 


the suffrage. But we will not do our Chartist friends the dis- 
courtesy, as well as the manifest injustice, of supposing that they 
alone of all persons are insensible to state-necessities, indifferent 


to “signs of the times,” and incapable of modifying their pro- | 
gramme. To them, therefore, as well as to others we would | 


speak. People talk of the unanimity that prevails. Un- 
oubtedly, the movement is regarded with a kind of calm con- 


sent, But it isone thing to consent, another to vehemently de- | 
sire. What, then, is the movement a mere “ sham,” the agita- | 


tion purely a factitious one? We should shrink from enter- 
taining that opinion, Doubtless there exists in many quar- 
ters a feeling, dim, vague, and undefined, that some great 
change is needed, and that a new era is setting in. In so few 
cases, however, is this feeling guided and enlightened by a 
true perception of the realities of the new time, that num- 
bers will instinctively revert to the precedents of 1832, unroll 
the Reform Act, and declare that we must now do likewise. 
Yet it is lost labour to endeavour to resuscitate for 1858 the feel- 
ings and the arguments of 1832. Let the difference between the 
two cases be observed. The Reform Bill of 1832-has prospered, 
because the means were strictly in harmony with the end in view. 
The means employed were the renewing and quickening of a 
Legislature; the goodly fruit has been Gathered, in two great 


“ ee) 
decades of Legislation. But at present, new law-making is not 
the consummation that we need to wish devoutly. Our pur- 

se, now, should be complete Reform of the Administration 

| Lhe difficulty settles upon Downing Street. The legitimate fruit 
| should be, unless we are entirely mistaken, the development of an 
| Imperial Policy. Here, we observe, the democratic thinkers are 
| manifestly behind the age. Or certainly, they are aloof from the age 
They are still engaged with the old precedents of 1832; and seem, 
| seeking to meet a new problem by a mere extension of the old me- 
| thod, If this be so, it may have been quite as much with a 

prevision that nothing could in reality come of it, as out of mere 
| reckless indiscretion in the Conservative mind, that party-leaders 
have been so forward in promising Reform Bills. Inequalities 
in the electoral system there must always be; it were useless to 
attempt uniformity. But it will turn to the advantage of the 
Derbyite-Palmerstonian sections, and of the ‘used up” element 
in general, that the people should be spending time and strength 
in grasping ata mere shadow. This is not precisely the juncture 
at which the nation should trouble itself by taking to pieces g 
representative system, A truer path was entered upon in the 
motion of Captain Vivian for reform of the Horse Guards was 
carried, Then it was that ‘“ the fabric of privilege,” which 
democratic orators talk about, was shaken in the right manner, 
Let the House go on in this mood, and it need fear the inroad of 
no democratic Brennus. 

We are far from wishing to deny that an extension of the 
suffrage, if a rational scheme can be devised, might work, in- 
| directly, towards the great end we desire. We cannot see that 
there is any clear difference in political wisdom and virtue between 
| the lowest rank of the now enfranchised and the highest of the 

unenfranchised class. Possibly, indeed, the difference may be found 
somewhat in favour of the latter. Nor can we attach very great 
weight to the rather doctrinaire theory, advocated with great ability 
in the pages of the Heonomist and elsewhere, that the influence of 
| cultivated intellect should be studiously protected. This view, 
in fact, is retrogressive; for as far as numerical strength is con- 
| cerned, that element is already made of very small account. The 


| bulk of the present constituencies neither possesses it, nor is sensi- 
tively amenable to its influence. It is to other and far meaner 
influences that they most usually succumb. And again, the ex- 
| perience of the last few years, during which the country has been 
| practically under the guidance of its cultivated classes, 1s far from 
being altogether favourable to their claims. Political knowledge 
may be conjoined with political insensibility ; and it is of little 
avail where the will and purpose are wanting to direct righteously 
the affairs of a nation. ‘The utmost that can be said against the 
working-classes is that they are, electorally, untried ; whereas 
wealth, rank, intellect, station, at the present moment have much 
of their political character to retrieve. The idea of Class-repre- 
sentation, so generally connected with the former, has evidentl 
much to recommend it. But we see little use in dealing wit 
these questions while yet they remain in the impalpable form of 
theory. On practical proposals alone is it useful to come to any 
definite opinion or conclusion. 

The last few pages of Count Montalembert’s most timely article 
may perhaps open the eyes of many Englishmen as to the true 
condition of their country. We do not say that his words ought 
to be taken as infallible. But those who lean on authority ought 
to notice the faint, and we might say imbecile effort made by the 
Times on Wednesday to express dissent from his conclusions, 
The writer was wishful to refute, his better genius prevailed, 
and he seareely succeeded in disagreeing. If that article be sig- 
nificant, it isa sign of returning health, It may, perhaps, 
taken as a sign, in a quarter where the sign was much needed, 
| although little to be expected, that the feverish glow of a too 
| thoughtless national self-complacency is perhaps beginning to 
abate. At any rate it is instructive to see the Zimes, that great 
organ of the fo ular self-esteem, scarcely able to do more than lisp 
out a young pas No, in reply to the clear and measured state- 
ments of a continental thinker about England. Were there a states- 
man among us who, sharing the genius and truthful vision of 
Montalembert, and being ready to share, if necessary, some por- 
| tion of similar annoyances, would take the impregnable ground of 
his convictions as a basis for immediate action, we should have 
good hope that much trouble might be averted. At any rate the 
gift of such a man, whether he were discoverable in these islands, 
(which indeed would be our chiefest desire,) or should come hither 
from Asia, or from some unheeded corner of the empire, if 
such a thing could be, would be a better answer to our re 
needs than aught our ingenuity could devise. Unless indeed rich 
and poor, learned and ignorant, refined and rude, joining to- 
gether in resistance, it should be found that the army of ja 
| judice, in the great issue which is impending, was stronger than 
the army of reason, But unfortunately the warery of such @ 

combatant is not heard, Else would it be echoed through the 
length and breadth of Britain. 

Those who are penetrated with these sentiments will run 
headlong into no Reform Bill agitation. They will have no 
“programme” to put forward; no elaborate theories of any 
kind, either to defend or to impugn. All conceivable forms 
of popular agitation will appear to them but trivial, in ——— 

t 


| 


with the needs of the time. They may probably be accused 
indifference ; for indeed there is little that they can do. Bu 
events, meantime, are moving forward ; events which it behoves 
the lovers of freedom to await with anxious expectation. 
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THE TURNING OF THE TIDE IN INDIA. 
Ix India the tide is turning. Yet the so-called “ brightest 
sowel” still veils her splendours in the hues of blood. We fear 
that measures of severity have become too much the fashion, too 
much a mere matter of custom, and regarded as a standing order, 
But physical foree is not the solution of the great Indian diffi- 
ealty. Ifa Sikh movement be apprehended, it will have to be 
averted by state smanship, and not by massacre, 

Certainly M. Montalembert is no unfriendly censor of this 
country. ‘The praise which he has awarded to us is no cormon 
praise, for it is the expression of an insight which can be gained 
only by generous adiniration and sympathy. It would be unjust 
pe | unwise, therefore, to accept the pleasant half of his sayings 
and to neglect the other half. We must not refuse to listen 
when he tells us that in our severities in India the “ just 
limits of repression have been overstepped,” and that this will 
“imprint an ineffaceable stain upon English rule in India,” 

We fear, indeed, that he has spoken something like the truth, 
It is useless now to return to the unalterable past; except, in- 
deed, for the purpose of guarding 
the native population, and of indiscriminate severity, which ap- 

ars from the latest accounts to be even yet too prevalent, and 
which, in fact, inay constitute a great barrier to the proper pacifi- 
eation of the country. It was, no doubt, exceedingly } 





against a spirit of contempt for | 


| which we are advocating in 


| direct secular superiority. 


Charles Napier; such as should be elicited more than ever 
now. 

in a word it is vain to expect that the one great principle of all 
governments will be reversed in our favour, and that we alone of 
all nations shall be permitted to retain subject-populations simply 
by the power of the sword. Without some such change as that 
the tone and temper of English au- 
thorities in India, it is searecly to be supp sed that missionary 
enterprise will effect much for the propagation of our faith. The 
first step towards this, as towards all that is desirable for India, 
is that we should so far be trusted and confided in by the natives 
as to be aided and support d by them in the establishment of the 
secular Government. It may be that Christianity is to make its 
way in India, by the manifestation, in the first instance, of a 
The revelation of true science, with its 


| manifold applications in the domain of human life, may come to 


difficult to | 


judge, at this distance, when mail after mail brought tidings of | 
afresh mutiny, what was and what was not demanded by the in- | 


We could not see with the 


exorable necessity of the situation. 
Possibly this 


eyes of those who were cnvironed with the peril. 
reason might have retarded English journalists in expressing 
the opinions they must have held. But we doubt whether the 
press and people of this couutry have done their full duty in this 
icular, We ought to have interposed, at the risk of being 
thought presumptuous. Voices should have been lifted up more 
plainly against courses of indiscriminate severity, as impolitic as 
they were unchristian. We lope and believe that in some of 
the worst instances, and especially in that of the suffocation of 
mutineers which occurred under the direetion of Mr. Cooper at 
Umritsir, the horrible catastrophe occurred by negligence rather 
than desiguedly. But even so it called for reprehension and for 
protest, nor is the manner in which Mr, Cooper himself deseribes 
the events in which he tuok part, such as to disarm our sorrowful 
indignation at such a proceeding. It has alsv not been borne in 
mind, that a system of severity put in motion, as in India, by 
strong and vehement incitements, contrary to the nature of the 
men, and which required such atrocities as those of Cawnpor 
and Delhi to arouse it, must naturally require a strong exer- 
tion of moral power to stay it. It was a sad consequene 
rvading pressure of calamity, that severity was 
Pabit. But severity become habitual 0 likely, without any 
positive intention or act of will, to transgress the needfui limits, 
through the mere on-going of the system, ‘This is all th 
we could offer to M. Montalembert for events which we regi 
equally with himself. [tis unfortunate for the credit of the Eng- 
lish press that a timely protest was not interposed from England. 
We could not take upon ourselves to judge of dire necessitics ap- 
preciable only on the spot. But there was room, at any rate, for 
upholding in some manner the common feelings of humanity, mor 
emphatically than we did. Esp 
is it still needful, if we desire to prosclytize India, 

It has been the great merit of Lord Canning, that he has don 
his best to Oppose the exeesses of the vindictive spit it. ilis de- 
meanour at the outset of the nvutinies showed, indeed, how weak 
was his appreciation of the gravity of the that wer 
arising. He went on the principle, common to his school of states- 
men, that nothing extraordinary would, could, or should happen, 
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or should ever be admitted to have happened, under the govern- | 


ment of which they formed a part. His attitude resembled too 


nearly that of a man who in the midst of the very billows of th 
deluge should observe that it was beginuing to rain. And it will 
ever remain inexplicable how the wiseasonable lenity of his early 
proceedings can be reconciled with the equally unseasonable seve- 
rity of the Oude proclamation. Still it must be owned that Lord 
Canning has taken a noble part in repressing an unehristian 
frenzy. 

We should not advert to this subject in the present stage 
affairs, were it not that the most recent letters irom India, (foi 
instance, those in the Mornény Star, and not those in th 
ing Star alone,) plainly indicate this violence of antipathy to- 
wards natives as the great difticulty in our way. We know that 
men cannot be reasoned out of such antipathics. But in spite of 
the obscurity into which it has fallen, in spite of the mass of 
prejudice accumulated by recent events, we must continue to as- 
sert the principle that India cannot be held without winning the 
confidence of the natives, and that 
It may be convenient, as covering the faults of our own governing 
classes, to declare that the mutiny proves nothing but the Se- 
poy’s depravity. We hold, that it also proves the blunders of 
our executive, the decay and decadence of a system. Revert to 
the true system, and the old confidence will ‘flow back again. 





; our nature,- 


The fidelity of the Scinde Horse, which withstood traitorous | 
temptations, is proof, that under a right system even the ap- | 


= to their religious prejudices would be as idle wind to 
indoo or Mahometan. Severity is a resource of the incompe- 
tent; too often it is but a clumsy expedient. Let it then be 
superseded by the fine tact and great soldierly and human quali- 
ties such as were elicited in the schools of Malcolm, Monro, or 


be viewed by the Ilindoo as an oifgrowth of the true religion. 
More easily by the Hindoo than by some forms of European in- 


tellect. And Christianity, with heavenly constitution, may 
prevail finally over all absolutism, and every form of Asiatic 
faith. But, without anticipating that epoch, it is right to ap- 


preciate the true nature of the problem which is before us in In- 
dia. Its difficulties are now only beginning to be felt, and they 
will be increased beyond management by yielding to the inhu- 
man notion that they can be solved by physical force. 


THE GARRICK CLUB AFFAIR, 
“A soft answer turneth away wrath” is as true in any London 
club asin the world’s great society; but it is remarkable that 
want of absolute faith in such truths often characterizes the best 
educated. We refer to the tumult in the Garrick Club, from which 
Mr. Edmund Yates has been excluded fora public attack -upon 
another member, Mr, W. M. Thackeray, in a critical deseription 
conveyed to a small contemporary. From a protest which Mr, 
Thackeray addressed to Mr, Yates, we leara that his offenee was 
threefold—that h printed comments upon Mr, 'Thacke ray’s ** pri- 
vate conversation,” that he “discussed his private affairs,” and 
called in question his “ personal truth and sincerity.” The pas- 
sages to which this protest refers r to be, the description of 


pp 
“- 4 


Mr, Thackeray’s bearing as ‘“‘cold and uninviting,” his style of 
. we “ nly evnical tedly woodnatured and beney 

converse as “ openly eyniecal or af dly wooduatured and benevo- 
lent”; that at his lectures on English humourists “the prices 
were extravagant, the leeturcr’s adulation of birth and position 
were cxtravagant, hi iceess extravagaut’’; and that with the 


itward bearing of a cool, suave, well-bred gentleman, the great 








riginal “suffers no surface display of his emotion.” Why! this 
is a stvle of paintin that undou edly corrects itself. What 

“atleman in club icity siflers “ suriace display of his emo- 

tion Who that has ever met Thackeray, even at a dining- 
tuble,- ula goodly number of leading men have met him in 
much more unrestrained convers 1), woutd recognize as true 
the trait that he i nly eynical, aud aftvetediy goodnatured 
nd benevolent”; when the whole turn of the man’s mind, the 
\ pl y and conversat of his ¢ tenance, show that the in- 
stinet of benevolence is inborn, while he can no more help being 
good-natured than he can help having that almost infantine sim- 
plicity of countenance, like th of a cherub grown elderly, 
with a halo of graP experience round his head. If the eritie had 
said that Thacker y was “ 0} iV ¢ l-natured and affectedly 
eyaccal,” the joke might have passed, and some sort of smiling 
coutirmation of it might have been found from Thackeray's write 
ten tks, Perhaps the point of rankling was the allusion to 
‘prices’; yet a large room, crowded by the most distinguished 
audicnees ever collected in this the rival of Varis as the metropo- 
lis of the world, showed that the who managed the exehequer 
of Mr, Thackeray’s 1 ives had pretty closely hit the exact figure 
tur the ticket of admission. 

Bat why be fleseely angry with Mr. Yates because he chooses 
to shew the London public that he kuows so little about the tariff 
of fashionable entertainments, is so incapable of reading the 
works of the living satirist, and so clumsy as a portrait-painter ? 
Why expel a man from a club for incompetency, or declare war 
to the kuife after he has intimated a willingness “to set any- 
thing right that might have ben left wrong?” <A man is 
not bound to be able to write an apoiogy im the best form, 


| especially when he is writhing under the siing of the sharpest sa- 


» Morn- | 


| guiltless. 


it ean be held in that manner. | 


tire of the day. Even a Yates may not | 0 ick as he is 
painted, We iaight assume of him, simply because he is a man, 
and has consorted with the at highly-spiced society of the 
he has his bright side; and we 
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cleverest of London clubs, th 
may assume as a matter of course, that in punishing the obvious 
offender the blow falls far more severely upon others who are 


club-estimate of a man is never 
either the t or truest ; and alittle inquiry, not penetrating into 
private alfuirs more recklessly than Mr. Yates himself has done, 
might, avenging evil by od, discover that Yates is after all a 
very good fellow; might even discover some very 
powe rful and convincing test to his having the best qualities of 
ut witness, for example, In some counten- 

rentle appreciation, which sheds 


Depend upon it, 


pe re liane 
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ance of lovely considerateness and 
a benign influence on his name. 
Because Mr. Yates has managed his own case badly, it does not 
follow that his enemies, being Christians, should manage it for 
him as badly. He might have made the ample apology that was 
invited ; but perhaps the opportunity for his doing so might have 
been made wider than it was. At all events however, we cannot 
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see that he will establish anything by convicting the club porter of 
“ assault ;” nor will all the legal wisdom of the Attorney-General 
on behalf of the club, or the somewhat hazardous playfulness of 
Mr. Edwin James on behalf of Mr. Yates, bring us much nearer 
to the trath. A less solemn and more homely treatment of the 
case might have settled it at a much earlier stage ; only it seems 
to take a larger amount of moral courage to be simple and good- 
natured than to confront the appalling presence of an enraged club, 
or one’s own pride. 
OUR MEDITERRANEAN POSITION, 

Tue repeal of the union between Great Britain and the Tonian 
Islands is not a new idea, Our esteemed correspondent, Mr. Ed- 
ward Freeman, reminds us that he himself suggested it in August 
1857, and he acknowledges that he took the idea from the Quar- 
terly Review. Undoubtedly it has—we cannot say, lurked in 
the mind of many an lonian Daniel O'Connell, but has exploded 


from the mouth of more than one Ionian crater with voleanie clo- | 


quence, It seems to be a short eut towards satisfying every 
party, except that anomalous and composite one which pre- 
sides over the destinies of Europe, and is called mysteriously 
“‘the Powers.” They are likely ‘ nough to obj et to it, because it 
is an effectual method of permitting more than one state to deve- 
lop its inherent energies, including our own, At present the 
Tonians have the full licence to develop themselves into English 
subjects. This they decline, for the admirable reason that they 
are quite ineapable of doing so; while we are restrained by trea- 
ties, by lonian discontents, and by every paltry cireumstance of 
the region, from developing the little Archipelago into a British 
province, the outpost of our empire. ‘The suggestion thrown out 
by Sir John Young appears to meet the grievances on all sides, 
The greater number of the Ionians undoubtedly pant for release 
from the connection, though it offends their ideas rather than 
their practical interests. Greece, we imagine, would in no way 
be displeased to receive so considerable an accession of territory. 


Turkey could searcely complain, since lonia docs not belong to | 


her, and if annexed to Greece would still remain under the sur- 
veillance, as it does under the protection, of the Powers parties to 
the Quadripartite Treaty. In fact the transfer to Greece would 
give to Turkey, and to the interests of the sta/us quo in Europe, 
guarantees probably exceeding those furnished by the much 
mauled treaties of 1814 and 1815. It would not, indeed, be just 
to remain entirely blind to the interests of those amongst the in- 
habitants who ave faithful to us, and who might be positively in- 
jured, if we cast them off; but the plan suggested by Sir John 
Young, of retaining Corfu, probably affords a loop-hole for = 
serving the interests of those faithful lonians, who, while their 
compatriots were enjoying the idea of a Greek wnion, would enjoy 
the realities of a British prosperity. Even those who are thick- 
and-thin advocates of the Greece of 1828, which is still to be 
realized, scarcely venture to raise an objection against the reten- 
tion of Corfu. Mr. Freeman countersigns the proposal of Sir 
John Young, as a very welcome compromise between a simple sur- 
render of the Ionian Islands, and a retention of the present 
system. 


It does not follow that Mr. Gladstone’s mission is to be one of sim- | 


ple routine or uninterrupted smoothness ; and it is only to be hoped 
that in the modern Corfu he will not injure his repute, as Ulysses 
wrecked his vessel on the coast of ancient Phaacia. Telegraphs, 
steamboats, and all modern appliances at any rate make us hope 
that Mr. Gladstone will not be ten years on his travels, and his 
own genius makes us tolerably sure that he will be able to con- 
front the complications of his task, serious as they are. So far as 
we are permitted to penctrate ‘ the official veil” and all that sort 
of thing, Mr. Gladstone appears to be sent over to examine into 
the groundwork of Sir John Young’s statements and propositions, 
and to make his report. The fact, that Sir John had to a certain 
extent prejudged the question, would scarcely embarrass a man of 
Mr. Gladstone’s position. It isa statesman of the Cabinet Minister 
class, and of a high order in that class, reconsidering on the 
spot the proposal of a man of the Colonial Governor class; a re- 
consideration in no degree disparaging to the discretion of Sir 
John, but highly advantageous to the Government and public of 
this country. That Sir John had prejudged the question, as a 
simple matter of fact, is of no importance; but rather a momen- 
tous difficulty is presented by the fact that Sir John’s prejudgment 
is made public. The only circumstance which would mitigate the 
inconvenient effect of this publication would be the almost pre- 
judged determination of the existing British Government to back 
Sir John, and to carry out the probable report from Mr. 
Gladstone. 

There seems, however, reason to apprehend another source of 
embarrassment. According to present appearances it must be 
suspected that the despatch was published by an act of treachery 
—on the part of whom ? Who gave it to the public’ Not, we 
are told, her Majestys Ministers; not, we presume, Sir John 
Young ; and we can hardly understand how the document could 
have strayed into the hands of any Member of the late Govern- 


ment. Nor is even that all. The existence of treachery amongst | 


men who are so situated as to obtain possession of a confidential 


diplomatic paper may naturally excite apprehension amongst the | 


present Ministers and their friends. It at all events shows an 
unscrupulousness amongst their opponents, who still retain some 
illicit connexion with Downing Street; and it appears to betoken 


the resort to weapons and to manceuyres as dangerous as they are 
discreditable. 





a 
Yet there must be one clear course through all these complica- 
| tions ; and whatever may have been originally the party eonnexions 
| of the men responsible before the country, they will expericace little 
_ real difficulty in finding out the path and in pursuing it, if they 
'resolve to go straightforward. ‘Their first step is romising 
Amongst the whole round of British statesmen, Mr. Glidston 4 
perhaps the one who is most properly selected for this mission 
The faults of his character scarcely come into play here, while 
| the accidental cireumstances of his career, as well as his natural 
| qualities, peculiarly fit him for the task. Whatever doubts we may 
| have expressed as to Mr, Gladstone’s leadership in a peculiarly 
| trying time, it must be admitted that he belongs far more to British 
| statesmanship in the broadest sense than to party; and he is un- 
| doubtedly above mere party considerations. His independence of 
the party at present in power has been attested by his declining 
to take office under it in 1852; at the same time that his aceept- 
ance of the present post, without fee or reward to induce him, 
| without political pledge to restrain his Parliamentary action 
hereafter, is proof that he is not indisposed to act with the pre- 
' sent Ministers for the advantage of the country. The cireum- 
stance, that important railway companies have made him referee 
in their disputes, shows the esteem in which he is held, as a well- 
informed, impartial, and lofty arbitrator. His letters to the 
Earl of y Pn, sa will stand as recorded evidence to the Ionians 
that he can take a generous view of nationalities not his own, 
and of human rights, irrespectively of official technicalities, His 
Ifellenie sympathies have been well evinced, and are caleulated 
to predispose in his favour the community amidst which he will 
appear as an inquirer, invested with all the attributes that can 
surround an English gentleman of the highest standing. Such a 
man is the very person from whom we could wish a clear and 
authoritative report; and Mr. Gladstone’s pen will not impair 
the exposition of his judgment by any obscurities or foibles of 
| manner. 

We may assume that with all his Hellenic sympathies and 
cosmopolite views, his judgment will be English in its fairness and 
in its feeling. That he will carry out our view, or Sir John 
Young’s view, or the view of any other persons, we cannot assume ; 
but we are very much disposed to assume that he will not carry 
out the view of our excellent correspondent who gives his suffrage 
to the appointment. Mr. Freeman ‘cannot understand what our 
Atlantie island wants with a Mediterranean position,” and he is 
| evidently favourable to a simple gift of the Ionian Islands to 
Greece ; England retreating from all intervention in the eastern 
Mediterranean, as he would apparently have her retreat from all 
intervention whatsoever. He avows himself a ‘non-inter- 
ventionist.” What does the word mean? We may have some 
guess at Mr, Freeman’s interpretation of it, from his hint that we 
need no Mediterranean position. According to ordinary philology 
we should, in our correspondent’s view, restrict ourselves from 
| * making or meddling ” in any foreign affairs, This is not an 
uncommon nostrum with those who have discovered, justly 
enough, that our ‘‘ making and meddling” has often been neither 
for our own honour nor for the honour of those whom we have 
protected too often to betray; but to fall back from bad inter- 
ference to a total abstinence from interference, if it were prac- 
ticable, would entail consequences against which its advocates 
' seareely assure us; would entail consequences to other nations, 
as well as to our own, of the most disastrous kind. Before we 
could even begin the novel process, we must recant and cancel 
half of those treaties which form the statute-branch in the public 
law of Europe. Nor could any such step on our part be taken 
without precipitating a convulsion on the Continent. At the 
present moment England is one amongst the five most powerful 
supporters of the European system. If we were to withdraw 
from the support of that edifice, if we were to proclaim that we no 
longer intended to sustain any of those political institutions 
which we are at present sustaining, negatively if not actively, the 
simple fact of our withdrawal would bring down at once some 
part of the political structure, would arouse the hopes of anarchy 
and the reaction of despotism, would plunge at least half the Con- 
tinent in war, and would, to bring the matter home to us, suspend 
the greater part of our trade for an indefinite term, The mere 
absence of England would be licence for the most violent and 
sanguinary aspirations of despotism and its enemies. There is 
but one blackly consoling possibility attendant on such a prospect. 
We have before betrayed national and popular interests in Europe 
by a sudden withdrawal of our support, as we withdrew it from 
Sicily in 1812, simply to study our own convenience: were We 
now more generally to withdraw from our present mode of in- 
tervention, we should avenge the injuries which we then inflicted 
on popular interests by the shake that we should give to every 
throne on the Continent. The terrors of such a prospect wo 
alone forbid any responsible statesman of this country from eve 
hinting at such a course. 

But we may consider the consequences of abandoning our Me- 
diterranean position in a more limited view. The whole course 
of events in eastern Europe is tending to a considerable relaxa- 
tion of the exclusive system in trade, with a consequent develop- 
ment of British commerce, towards which the interests that we 
have heretofore protected by our intervention have aided. Our 
| pacific fleets therefore will not only penetrate in greater numbers 
| to the more distant shores of the edinemenens and of the Black 
| Sea, but will most probably be conveying largely increased values. 
' We cannot absolutely trust the self-interest of Turkey, of Russia, 
or even Austria, for the observance of peace whether in the B 
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cen 
ea or the Mediterranean. We cannot indeed absolutely trust any | 

wers of Europe against enemies so simple as pirates; it is we, 
in fact, who check the pirates in the Mediterranean ; and it is we 
who must be prepared to defend ourselves against even the Riff 

jrates. At some unforeseen seasons, too, there are persons too pira- 
tically disposed, who command the resources of empires; and 
their temptations are seriously diminished when a great commerce 
enjoys the marine insurance of the national power to protect it. 
Were we to publish the doctrine of non-intervention, and limit 
ourselves entirely to a passive attitude, we should proclaim that 
every other nation might take the initiative, and should soon find 
ourselves forced to the duty of protecting our floating property 
against assailants. But even the inevitable duty of self-de- 
fence would be de facto war. We minimize the probabilities of 
war by being prepared to confront it ; and in retaining our Medi- 
terrancan position, we in effect discount an indefinite amount of 
Mediterranean war. But fleets, which roam about, seldom sta- 
tionary, exposed to the chances of the elements, are a much more 
costly and precarious form of defence for permanent purposes than 
stations like Malta and Gibraltar. Europe has heretofore been 
content to see England retain those stations, because history has 
proved, what may easily be inferred from our geographical posi- 
tion and national character, that the propensities ef England are 
not to aggression—her enduring interests are peace. This was 
one reason why lonia was handed over to the guardianship of 
England, namely, precisely because we were the most alien Power 
to which that republic, the slave by turns of Venice, Russia, 
Turkey, and France, could be intrusted. The very alienage, 
which soothed the jealousy of European Powers, has provoked the 
national antipathies of the Ionians; and we have discovered that 
it is very disagreeable to be the alien governors of a people who 
are only half subjected to us, and are not worth subduing in full. 
The advances of Russia at Villafranea and other parts of the 
Mediterranean,—the progress of the Austrian Lloyd’s and of 
Austrian state marine at Pola,—even the frequent appearance of 
the star-spangled banner in the eastern Mediterranean, with the 
temporary occupancy of a station at Lerici,—and many other cir- 
cumstances, indicating the degree to which that field of floating 
commerce is now frequented, to say nothing of our India-going 
traflic, with railways commencing in Asia, prove that we must 
not neglect to devetop the police of the seas ; that police to whos 
code and manning we ought to furnish the first and most import- 
ant contingent. 

These are the reasons why, whatever may be done with Ionia, 
we must not surrender that important station in our general 
Mediterranean position. For the time we are inclined to think 
that the facts provisionally corroborate Sir John Young's sugges- 
tion, and we fully anticipate that, however it may be modificd by 
Mr. Gladstone’s report, something of the kind will ultimately be 
adopted. At all events, this conclusion is safe,—that in the 
Mediterranean any British Government for the time being must 
take care that we hold our own, although it cannot be bound to 
predetermine the ultimate disposal of our own, 


THE CARDEN OF BARNANE. 

Mr. Carpen of Barnanc has issued an ‘ Appeal to the Public.” 
He requires advice in his present painful position. His amorous 
vows have been slighted; his delicate attentions unappreciated. 
He can scarcely believe it; it is so incredible toa man of self-res- 
pect, at any rate to the self-respect natural to the Irish. He 
must reconcile his self-love and the fact. Let him say with the 
mystical theologian, Credo, quia impossihile, In one of Madame 
d@’Arblay’s novels, there is a young exquisite, Sir Charles Sedley, 
who has in a similar manner to approach, by “ lingering steps 
and slow,” to the sad apprehension of his own rejection. Th 
ilgrimage to humility is often harder by a great deal than the 
Patefoot walk to Rome or Canterbury. If our readers wish to se: 
with what felicity an accomplished lady would handle what may 
be supposed to be a congenial theme, let them turn to Madam: 
d@’Arblay’s pages; where Mr, Carden also may find a precedent 
for his incredulity, Nor is his appeal to the public altogether 
without precedent. Search the records of our law-courts, for the 
groans of dissatisfied suitors. ‘These are usually made in burning 
eloquence and in prose. But then there are the lyrical appeals. 
Who does not remember the gentleman in black in ZLuera a: 
Lammermoor, or Gennaro in Luerezia Borgia, as well as 
Count Almaviva ¥ The complainants are, in fact, number- 
less, Count the waves of the sea; count the pebbles on the 
shore: count the sand; count anything rather. What is it, 
then, which differentiates Mr. Carden’s case ? Is it the carrying 
off, or rather the attempt to carry off The former may be easily 
paralleled, at least if we are allowed a wide chronological 
range, and an ample historical survey. Did not Ariadne, Helen, 
Hellé, and many others, permit themselves to be carried away * 
And were they not, most of them, gifted with sublime pre- 
sents, and intermixed with constellations in consequence? Fail- 
ures, we suppose, have not been chronicled. And unhappily Mr, 
Carden has failed. 

His present appeal, though not a proof of supreme discretion, is 
not, on the other hand, a mere absurdity and effrontery. Mr 
Carden isa man of property. That, of course, speaks volumes 
in his favour. Miss Arbuthnot, as we understand, also posesses 
property. Then let us consider the facts fairly, It is commonly 
supposed that Mr. Carden suddenly coming upon a young lady 
who was a stranger to him, carried her off ima post-chaise, and 
only relinquished her on the active pursuit of her relations. This 


| tural that they should meet in society; they di 
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is not the true story. Being both persons of property, it was na- 

4 meet ; possibly 
with mutual esteem, Mr, Carden informs us, speaking of the 
** being he adored,” that he had “ often ridden in her com ny, 
and into her ears had breathed vows of attachment.” Why there- 
fore should he take for granted his own rejection’ He possesses 
at least one merit; if any value be attached to constancy. 
‘Those vows,” he says, *‘ which on my part I have maintained 
inviolable.” Like a genuine Irishman, and also like a true lover, 
when forced to frame some hypothesis accounting for his own re- 
jection, he assumes as a fact that the lady must be under com- 
pulsion. His carrying off was then nothing but a Bona- 
parte blow intended to give him a vantage ground, not 
of course against the lady, but against the common ene- 
mics of their happiness. But it afforded a vantage ground 
to the opponents; the lover’s calculations were déjoués, as the 
French say; he had forgotten the rigour of the law. He was po- 
sitively sentenced to imprisonment. Refusing to accept the real- 
ly excessive stipulations offered as the conditions of release, he 
referred to suffer the sentence. Since his release, with undaunted 
vweart he has again sought the young lady for a final explanation. 
He sends letters: but her replies, whether laconie or explicit, are 
of course to him incredible, They bear signs of compulsion on the 
face of them. And he has heard that in private, Miss Arbuthnot 
has shown signs of regret for the treatment he has received. This 
is quite consistent with the dominating idea in his mind. From 
his point of view, (all depends upon the point of view,) the young 
lady repays his constant affection, and the duty of his life is to 
rescue her from thraldom, 

Mr. Carden’s impressions have no doubt been strengthened by 
the interview which he has had with Lord Gough. The old 
Gcneral appears at first to have been very stiff, but kind-hearted, 
frank, and ‘plucky ”’; his feelings seem to have been softened 
by the earnestness of Mr. Carden; his candour admitted the ex- 
planations of the unfortunate lover, and he referred the a rologist 
to the gentlemen in whose more immediate care Miss Arbuthnot 
seems to be, Mr. Gough. But here we arrive at the point where 
the appeal is of no effect. Mr, Gough is deaf to the importunity 
of persevering affection, to the opinion of Mr, Carden in his own 
neighbourhood, and to the suggestive leniency of Lord Gough. 
To the last, the rejected man is unable to ascertain positively 
whether or not his pleadings have been fairly submitted to the 
lady. Lord Gough tells him that ‘the hearts of young girls are 
deceitful,” and advises him to pursue an open course ; which he 
has done, in vain, After all it is undoubtedly the fact that the 
last weapon in the quiver of Mr. Carden has been taken from him. 
Nothing has been done to convince him absolutely that the lady 
herself of her own free will perseveres in her rejection. And 
without face to face communication, we never can be absolutely 
sure that our re prese ntations have reached the person to whom 
they are addressed, have been freely considered, and distinctly 
answert d. 

What Mr. Carden will take by his appeal we can scarcely guess. 
The public is in the habit of receiving these addresses, seldom of 
answering them. Eventhe cultivated, accomplished, and esthetic 
public, which assembles in Her Majesty's Theatre saloon, answers 
the appeal of the Cardenio of the night with nothing but an ap- 
plau . that ub ler the circumstances of the hero’s position, must 
be peculiarly ill-placed. Imagine the Master of Ravenswood 
expiring to the « lapping of hands and cries of “bravo”! Nor 
have the responses to Mr, Carden hitherto been very encouraging. 
In Ireland, the public, through one of its journals, replies 
to him with nothing but severity. Perhaps there they understand 
the matter better than we do; for, while there is human nature, 
by which we have more or less roughly attempted to interpret Mr. 
Carden’s actions, there is an amiable Irish nature, to which 
runaway matches are familiar. In the case of any difficulty of 
courtship there, abduction is the natural course ; and it is evi- 
] d by the public opinion of the Irish without the 
1¢ Dublin ke. ning Post, being within the Pale, of 
that ‘‘ould Irish” fashion. The Zimes, as befits 
ted position, is far more lenient, but painfully irrespon- 
sive. When Mr. Carden complains, with all the pertinaecity of a 
Petrarch, that his Laura is inaccessible, the Zimes replies to him, 
that the British Islands contain probably three millions of good 






looking young women, from amongst whom a gentleman of so 
much perseverance, and property, might make a very excellent 
choice. What an idea! The volumes of Petrarch, Dante, Shakspere, 


Virgil, and the other laurelled ones, might almost murmur on 
their shelves, if they trouble themselves at all about the Times. 
For our own part, we think that the case is capable of a practical 

I t i he circumstances, and with moral 
L ; ’ 1 be allowed to ascertain for 
himself that his appeal to the ledy has reached her, has been con- 


lered by her, and is answered without any species of compul- 





sidered al 1 

sion* It would be perfectly easy to permit the interview. True, 

he has before taken advantage of his opportunity, and endeavoured 

to carry her off; and if we are inclined to put much trust in his 

expressions of contrition and his pledge as a gentleman not to re- 

peat that offence, others may be more incredulous. Still the imter- 
ight be granted in safety. If the young lady were to re- 






ceive him in the midst of a large lawn, she might still be within 
view of her defenders, yet Mr. Carden would be certain that there 
were no eavesdroppers. And in order to prevent the faintest 
chance of surprise on his part, of any kind whatever, while a 
large cloak might cover his dignity and protect him from the iz- 
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fluences of the present weather, he might be guarded against the 
slightest temptation of his own impulsive nature by coming to the 
interview with his hands and arms pinioned. 





COMING GLEAMS OF A COMMERCIAL “ PROSPERITY.” 
MAny circumstances contribute to show that there is likely to be 
at an early date some change in the exceedingly quict state of all 
our markets. If we could trust to present appearances, according 
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to precedent, we might look shortly for a burst of prosperity; but | 


luckily the conduct of the commercial classes, in other countries 
as well as in this, has shown that the experience of the last few 
years has not been thrown away, and while we may calculate 
upon some improvement, we are checked in counting too rapidly, 


and we are encouraged to hope for a ee enjoyment of the | 


coming season. The aspect of better weather is much of the same 


character in all directions of the commercial horizon, whether we | 


look to the import market, the manufacturing market, or the pro- 
duce market. Amongst the satisfactory appearances, for exam- 
ple, of the corn trade, we note that while prices are low, stocks 
continue to be brought forward in a steady proportion to the 
current demand. 
sirable circumstances. The sales of wheat during the last 
quarter have been decidedly greater than they were at the 
same period for two years past, although the average price 
for the particular season is now 42s. 8d. against 55s. last year, and 
one penny short of 70s, on the average of the five years, Pro- 
bably the seller is somewhat influenced by the fact that imports 
continue. We remember that, some months back, before the 
harvest, there was a good deal of speculative gloominess on the 
subject of a threatened deficiency, with a manifest attempt to 
“Bear” the market; the attempt has totally failed, but the re- 
sult proves something more than we have yet noted: it shows 
that those who are interested in the sale of corn have to a certain 
extent got over the old fashion of speculative gambling instead of 
trading on the commercial principle of supply and demand. 
the same time, we have the evidence of country gentlemen and 


farmer and;the labourer are both decidedly better off than they have 
generally allowed themselves to be. We do not assume that there 
ls any wondrous and exceptional prosperity ; on the contrary, we 
assume that there are difficulties in that walk of life as well as in 
every other; but on the whole the agricultural classes are sub- 
stantially better off than they have been, while they are steadily 
trading on ample supplies, at fair prices, in a market regularly 
supplied, and offering decided and continuous advantages to the 
buyer. 

he fact alone that we may look forward to full supplies of 
bread for the remainder of the agricultural year, lends double 
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Pereire set are said to have taken a large concession. We noticed 
not long since the advances which are to be made in France 
through the comparatively dormant Crédit Foncier, and, as we con- 
jectured at the time, that company, which is the twin of the Crédit 
Mobilier, received peculiar attention in consequence of the general 
indifference shown by the public to the larger discounting 
company. That these gigantie speculators should be in motion 
on the very first opportunity is not more certain than that frogs 
should appear in wet weather, or the stormy petrel when the 
wind rises; and for the same reasons,—there is a chance of en- 


joyment and of feeding. 


But there are signs that the late discipline has benefited the 
moral health of the poor public; which seems at last to have 
learned that the true merit of any project is not to be ascertained 
exclusively, or chiefly, fromthe names that are lent to it; still less 
from the amount of capital which any particular members of the 
direction may be able to command individually. The public has 
now learned that men who can make their millions by dealing in 
projects of Crédits Mobiliers, Russian railways, Austrian cash re- 


| sumptions, or any other vast design, are less in the habit of lend- 


This fact alone indicates many most de- | 


ing their energy and intelligence to the prosecution of the work to 
be done, than to the raising of the wind in the first instance ; their 
risk being, before the critical period arrives, transferred to some 
other persons. In short these great millionnaires deal less in en- 
terprises than in projects, and, therefore, their names, having 
comparatively small connection with the practical labour, are now 
recognized as being imperfect vouchers. The public has learned 
that it must look more closely to the nature of the intended work 
itself,—to the practical information on the want or the opportunity 
which the enterprise is to subserye, to the character of the mana- 
gers, less as financiers, or grandees of the money-market, than as 
men acquainted with the working out of the particular business in 
hand ; in short, the public has been learning that safe investments 


| do not consist in schemes with certain names of eminent and 


At | 


| looked more to the quotations 


| by Mr. John Grey of Dileton ia 


value and substance to all the other prognosties of commercial | 


prosperity. 
press of business, we have reports from Bombay that trade is 
rapidly expanding under the continued progress of British arms, 
assisted by the impatience of the wealthier and more intelligent 
natives to get back to commerce ; and we may look for an increase 
in this renewed trade. Again, to the west, coupled with a re- 
markable degree of present quict in the Union, there is a marked and 
general return to agriculture,—to that branch of industry which, 
while it supplies the basis of wealth for the largest number of 


If Manchester is still not excited by any immense | 


people in America, offers the broadest ticld to British manufae- | 


tures. The extension of railway enterprise in our North American 
Colonies, the efforts consequent on the discovery of New Columbia 
and its gold fields, the mission of Lord Bury with reference to a 
federal union, all promise increased activity in that quarter, and 
of course increased trade. Even our shipowners participate in these 
prospects, and may somewhat abridge the tears of distress which 
they are at present disposed to shed before Parliament. A certain 
commercial truthfulness has, for a season at least, drawn forth the 
admission that the next cotton crop will probably be extensive 
in America, while it is increasing in India. The probability of in- 
creasing demands in America, the improved prospects on the 
Continent, the development of agricultural machinery at home, 
and even the emulative preparations for national defence, assist in 
stimulating the activity of the iron manufacturing districts. 
And notwithstanding the somewhat restricted importations of 
wool from Australia, the wool provinces of our country continue 
to be fairly employed. In all directions, therefore, of our manu- 


facturing and mercantile industry, we see the excessive quiet | : -« : - . 
| ers of Austria for carrying out her projects, they have to learn— 


giving way to a renewed life. 

So far good. The prospects on the Continent—where they are 
not somewhat impaired by the chances of discord, as between 
Germany and Denmark, or between Constitutionalism and Abso- 


lutism in the south—are favourable alike to natural production | 


and to the useful arts. The amount of land culture is increasing 


in France, and, although we are aware that the hopes of calling , 


into existence some new enterprises, particularly schemes for 
agriculturally and commercially colonizing Algeria, have ended 
for the time in disappointment, there is undoubtedly a decided 
tendency to progress, and that of a solid kind. We are aware of 
the efforts made by a certain class to improve the first renewal of 
prosperity, by reéxciting the speculative mania for joint-stock 
enterprises, or rather for dealing in the shares, that is in the 
names of joint-stock projects. We have observed the drain of 
gold towards the marth of Germany. We sce that even in Spain, 
* one of the Spanish Crédit Mobilier, that of Messrs. Pereire, has 


farmers, at the recent agricultural dinners, to the fact that the | — production. 
} Tact. 


wealthy persons for their god-fathers, but in plans based upon 
ascertained data, and intrusted to the hands of working men for 
We sce collateral evidence to this great 
Look, for example at the increased attention given, in this 
country as wellas in America, to agricultural improvement. The 
country gentleman, who, a ycar or two back, would have come to 
London to spend his savings, when he has them, in shares, once 
or to the names than to the solid 
merits of the project named in the prospectus, but now is more in- 
clined to sow his money in his own land. 

It is indeed a period of triumph for the agricultural free-trader 
who is enabled to point to such factsas those which are marshalled 

auswer to the inquiries of the Em- 
peror Napoleon’s Government. The Northumberland country 
gentleman, who belonged years back to the comparatively limited 
number of agricultural free-traders, is now able to convert his old 
arguments for the measure into a simple record of the results 
since attained ; he is able to point to increased production, im- 
proved terms for tenants, rising rent, rising wages, extension of 
machinery, and increase vf meat as well as bread for the town 
keeping population; in short to an increase in the prodnee for 
everybody, because industry has adjusted its own distribution 
with more perfect freedom, while cnlightened by a more perfect 
intelligence. But the improvement which has taken place, since 
free trade was initiated not a century ago, although it is great, 
cheering, and most satisfactory for the advocates of free trade and 
improvement, is only an carnest of what might be done; and 
farmers, not exceptional in their class, are beginning to discover it. 
Here, then, is a vast field for the investment of capital, which 
may be almost indctinitely extended by an extension of intelligent 
leases, of mechanical ingenuity, and of home labour, under the 
incentives of more steady engagement at higher wages. And 
the prospect which we have just been describing depends, not 
upon casualties of the season, but upon the inevitable consequence 
of the antecedent facts. 

The demands for capital in the north and east of Kurope have been 
very considerable. Some hesitation has naturally existed in far- 
nishing the millions sterling which Russia or Austria might ab- 
sorb, for the simple reason that although the public are satistied 
with the unimpeached honour of Russia, they have yet to learn 
something as to the commercial character of the great railway 
scheme, which might be too large even for a Russian Government ; 
and with regard to the commercial good faith as well as the pow- 





everything. There has been no disposition therefore to exhaust 
the stores of capital by pouring it away ir those directions. 
Schemes that at an earlier day would have carried off the aceumu- 
lating gold are viewed with a persevering indifference, The capl- 
tal-uwning public has grown picksome. But there are enter- 
prises, in England, in America, in the colonies, and even on the 
Continent of Europe, which will undoubtedly “ pay”; will pay 
better than to keep capital accumulated at an interest of 25 per 
cent, or less. At some date, therefore, perhaps not long distant, 
the capitalist class will relax the tight hold that it has hitherto, 
in freezing indifference, kept upon the reservoirs of gold, the 
streams will once more flow, and the season of prosperity will open. 


THE SHADOW OF THE LATE CRISIS.—THE CASE OF 
DAVIDSON AND GORDON, 
Iv any one were inclined to trust too much to the promises of the 


risen from 490 to 525, on the promise of a contemplated issue of | new commercial summer, he might be warned by the memento 
the shares of the North-Western Railway of Spain,” in which the | conveyed in the strange case that continues to occupy the Bank- 
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ey Court. 
a, colonial brokers and metal agents, belong far less to the 
history of British law than to that of British commerce, There 
would not be the slightest use in referring to the case, 
if it were not for the evidences that the irregularities, for 
which the bankrupts have been criminally called to ac- 
count, have been so extensive in our trade as to have im- 
parted a general character to the events of the last ten years or 
more. 7 J 
count; and at the very time when some were pronounced guilty, 
others who were quite as irregular, might have defied the shadow 
of areproach. When Mr. Seton Laing published that pamphlet, 
which sold off “like a novel” as soon as it appeared, we gave a 
summary of the ramifications by which the operations of a still 
reater merchant than Davidson and Gordon, Mr. Joseph Windle 
Cole, connected several cases together. We find the house of 
Johnson, Cole, and Co., which stopped payment in 1847 with lia- 
bilities of 153,000/. ; Sargant, Sake, and Co., which failed in 
47 for 462,000/.; Lackerstcin, Crake, and Co., which failed in 
1847 for 209,000/. ; Lackerstein again failing in March 1852, for 
212,000/.; Davidson and Gordon were involved for a sum of 
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It was only the most unlucky that were brought to ac- | 


nearly 500,000/. ; Cole’s own transaction amounting in the course | 


of his operations to 4,500,0007. When Cole was first called to ac- 
count, who would have dared to point to the firm of Strahan, 


Paul, and Bates, and said that in that house would be found to | 


have been committed irregularities which would bring the firm to 
the criminal court, and condemn its partners to the position of 
convicts? When Strahan, Paul, and Bates fell, who would have 
pointed to the a Borough Bank, or would have dared 
to say that the conduct of that bank would bring John Den- 
nistoun and Company before their creditors ? Even when the West- 


ern Bank of Scotland ee d payment, there was a meeting of no- | 


blemen, gentlemen, and merchants to testify to the soundness of 
the bank and its system, a bank which has since become a by- 
word. 
nections between the most irregular, the least disereet of the 


But in every one of these cases there were the closest con- | 


parties involved, and men who enjoy the highest character in ! 


commerce,—who are in point of fact, examples of moral integrity, 
to be judged by the very strictest standards, A gentleman who 
was a partner in the house of Overend, Gurney, and Company, 
is to be brought before the Bankruptey Court to repeat his evi- 
dence respecting the disclosures in the house of Davidson and 
Gordon, and he says publicly that he has been much mis- 
conceived. The death of Mr. Gurney, the leading partner in 
that house, is to this day remembered with deep regret, on ac- 
count of the stainless character of the man. John Dennistoun 
aud Company, whose liabilities amounted to two or three millions 
when they were compelled to explain their position, have sa- 
tisfied their creditors, and the name of the firm stands even 
higher than it did before it was put to trials so severe. Yet 
how impossible it is to break the concatcnation by which th 
eases of Davidson and Gordon, of Cole, of Strahan, Paul, and 
Bates, of the Liverpool Borough Bank, or the Western Bank of 
Scotland, are connected with men of the highest character and 
position like Mr. Chapman, Mr. Gurney, Mr. John Dennistoun, 
or others who, as we commonly say, are equal to “the Bank of 
England”! 

A line, perhaps, might be drawn in considering the actual 
nature of the commercial transactions. Not of individual 
transactions themselves; because in our complicated system 
there is an endless interweaving in the relations of dealers 
and customers. Point to any set of men assembled on Corn- 
hill, and try, if you can, to separate the affairs of one 
from the other. Most like ly you will find them so dove-tailed, 
that the ill-luck of one affects all the rest, the irre guiarity of the 
one undermines the strictest accuracy of the other, the moral 
laxity of any infects the operations of the whole. When, how- 
ever, you look at the character of the business, you can draw a 
very broad distinction. If a man desires to invest his money in 
a railway, he can find some oflice or other where the sole object of 
receiving money would be to expend it in the a mainte- 
nance, and administration of the line; and if he sells his securi- 
ties, the parchment or paper represents nothing whatever but an 
ascertained amount of property, which can be easily investigated. 

e piece of parchment or paper, however, merely in itself, is 
scarcely distinguishable, except in the manuer of printing or in 
the quality of the material, from the bills issued by a bank which 
only pretends to have the securities that ought to be lodged with 
it; from the bonds of a State which only pretends that it will 
pay a given sum of money at a certain date; from the 
warrants of a merchant who only pretends that he has 
& given amount of spelter on a given wharf. There are 
gentlemen in the City who will undertake to measure in an equi- 
valent discount the degree of debasement, to which the want ot 
certainty respecting the soundness of a bank, the want of good 
faith ina Government, or the absence of the spelter, will attect 
the security. It has been said that amongst such gentlemen, a 
forged signature is considered to be security of a peculiarly high 
value, the penalty for default being so exceedingly severe. We 

Ve seen the consequences of this spurious philosophy in the 
Waste of millions upon millions, attached to the names of gentle- 
men who have been conspicuous in the Bankruptcy and other 
courts, with ruin and destruction distributed amongst families 
who are publicly anonymous, while men like Dennistoun and 
Gurney have been brought to humiliating positions, All this 
misery has arisen from the habit into which British commerce | 
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The affairs of Davidson and Gordon, the now | has fallen, of not keeping, on every occasion, a stern distinetion 


Forgetting the distinetion 
has sometimes transformed a real prosperity into a very orgy of 
commerce ; and the headache afterwards has in some cases been 
fatal in its effects. The very name of “ the case of Davidson and 
Gordon” is enough to make any man who possesses memory or 
common sense, shrink from the smallest act which could renew a 
prosperity of that kind. 


Letters to the Editor. 
MISMANAGEMENT OF THE NAVY, 
12th Norcmber 1858, 

Sin—As the Zines insists on abusinz the Emperor of the French, and 
the people of Neweastle wantonly insult the French Consul, the sooner you 
prepare to receive an enemy you seem resolved on making, the better, You 
will some day most bitterly repent having treated your Navy in a most 
shameful manner ; and, to use a vulger expression, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Why do your men-of-war remain for weeks at 
your ports fitting out }—because men do not enter. I will only stop to in- 
stance the present tlag-ship in the Mediterranean, how long was she from 
the time of her being commissioned till she started ? while I simply ask how 
long Captain Frederick of the Ciesar was in completing his complement? 
Ile was a favourite, and the men joined him in a moment. 

The quarrel existing between Admiral Berkeley and Mr. Kingscote, I 
have nothing to do with; but I have with the broad fact that at this mo- 
ment you have a very small Channel squadron to defend you from the sud- 
den attack of an enemy, who, declaring war for numerous insults heaped on 
her, can pour down an enormous army on your coasts, strike terror into 
your people and disgrace you in the eyes of Europe. I have to add, that on 
the appearance of such an enemy the confusion among your authorities 
would be as indescribable as disgraceful. The Times talks of defending 
London ; millions of pounds are expended on coast defences, but, take my 
word for it, woreab/: defences are the best and the most British. You want 
a large fleet in the Channel, and I feel convineed Sir J. Pakington would 
provide one were it left to him; but some secret Radical influence is at 
work to prevent the First Lord doing what is absolutely necessary for the 
safety of England. 

You are perpetually building ships, but you never man them. Your 
ships return from foreign stations and are paid off; and thus a frigate’s 
crew, the life and soul of a First Lieutenant, who has got them into the 
highest state of discipline, is scattered to the winds, and becomes the prey 


of scoundrels on shore. 


| between the spurious and the genuine. 





Sailors are not made ina day. Therefore I propose as a reserve to your 

Channel squadron, that you should do away with the infantry soldiers at 

| the several ports noted in the margin,* and substitute an equal number of 

sailors, who, excluding the expensive staff, band, arms, accoutrements, and 

clothing of the military, will not cost more than the soldiers now there, and 

when the tug of war comes they will be intinitely more useful than the best 
soldiers you possess, 


The men will have their wives and families about them, and the presence 
of abody of sailors will prove an attraction to the hundreds of lazy fellows 
now hanging about the piers, 

{ will be required for gunnery practice ; and the men, armed 
ild occupy the military barracks 


ruard-shij 


with cutlass and revolver, ¢ 


The whole of the shore duty would be efticiently performed without the 
cost of an extra penny to the nation. 

Ships paid otf could send their crews to these dépéts, bag and baggage. 
The men could have their fortnight’s spree, and find a home on their return, 


instead of being houseless, 

i Lyons’s flag-ship told m 
Mediterranean, and it was perfecti 

ek, several men whose tive years’ service had ex- 


a few days ago, that when 
tly well known she 








wast } ii in wi 
pired, would not wait for the week, but dimanded their discharge at onee, 
lie also said he saw an American man-of-war with 300 of the Black Sea 
fleet on b if her. 
If the British Government fostered the seaman who is to guard our coasts 
nid umeree from the enemy, these things would not happen. 


ming home from China; every vessel will be paid off to 


~ Here is tleet « 


reduce the expenses, and the crews dispersed 

If the shore is in danger you will have to meet it with your militia and 
police; and the reserve will be formed by such bodies as the 20,000 free- 
men of Northumberland, all of whom being capital poachers, thoroughly 


These are men foreigners have never 
tt present young fellows enter- 
1, an enemy will tind itself 


understand the use of fire-arms 
even heard of ; and if it is imagined th I 
ing the Arn the bone and sinew of Englan 
rey yusly mistaken 
When the attack takes place, amidst the confusi 
we shall suffer the indignity I have alluded to, Yet rely onit, that if 50,000 
men land on our coasts, not one will live to return to his own country. 
rhey will be cut to pieces, but the disgrace cast on us will not be wiped out 
} d.—Yours faithfully, Aw Ixpian CoLoneEL. 


by their bl 











consequent thereon, 





ME, GLADSTONE’S MISSION, 
Lanrunney, Cardiff, sth November 1858. 
Sin—I am not going to trouble you with a long letter. I have in former 


ones said pretty nearly all that I have say on the general subject of Ionian 
iffairs. But I cannot resist reminding you that the poonenal made by Sir 
John Young, in his lately printed, though not lately written despatch, is 
identical with a suggestion of my own, which, certainly without any com- 
munication with the Lord High Commissioner, I made about the same time 
in your 1518th number. (lst August 1857, page 805 Not that I claim 
any originality for it, ] in the Quarterly Re- 





as I learned it from an art 








There is, however, a certain satisfaction in seeing any instalment of jus- 
tice to Greece find its way into the official mind. Sir John Young speaks 
vut like an honest and sensible man, f course he gets abused for so 
speaking. He cannot help seeing that ** England is in a false position” 
in the lonian Islands; that her sway, however beneficent, is essentially 

t the sa time, as an English official, he is bound to loo 
ve people conversant in such matters call England’s 
an position.’’ To a non-interventionist like myself it ts diffi- 





¢ island wants with a “ Mediterranean 
I the mass of Englishmen would not need much talking to 
persuade them that Corfu is worth keeping—as satya wiv dyatds aro 
, ei Kepxtpas orepntsisy, toils dt woXeuiow weya\nw dy ley 
Hence the compromise which I was willing to accept, 

tween a monstrous injustice which it is disgraceful to continue and an act 
of heroic selfdenial which as yet it would be Utopian to expect. If Sir 
John be right in his facts—if our sway, distasteful in the other islands, is 

* Dublin, Bristol, Plymouth, Weymouth, Newport, Portsmouth, Dover, Sheer- 
Yarmouth, Scarborough, Berwick, Tynemouth, Leith, Aberdeen, and 





yur Atl 
position.” 





BaNocev 
wposPa\ouy.t 


ness, 
others, 


+ Xen, Hell, vi. 2—9, 
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acceptable to Corfu—if the Corfiotes desire to be English, while the Ke- 
hallenians and Zakynthians desire to be Greeks—common justice dictates, 

t both have their own way. 

Mr. Gladstone's mission 1s of course a matter of pure puzzledom to those 
who look at matters from a mere party or conventional point of view. It 
looks very wonderful in a London club, but it looks only proper and straightfor- 
ward when seen without conventional spectacles, that Lord Derby should put 
the right man in the right place, and that the right man should be content to 
be put init. Aman like Mr, Gladstone, preéminently a statesman, but neither 
a party-man nor a professional diplomatist, is just the man for the occasion. 
His honesty and straightforwardness, his habit of looking at things and not 
at names, make him, just like Mr. Bright, an unintelligible monster in the 
eyes of Pall Mall politicians. That the author of Homeric Studies should 
be sent to examine the kingdom of Odysseus is of course a glorious subject 
for witlings. It is honourable alike to Mr. Gladstone and to the Ministry to 
rise above objections so exquisitely small. 

Of course the opportunity is taken for more abuse of Greeks and specially 
of Ionians. That Greeks should presume to think that they have the same 
right to national independence as Englishmen is a piece of insolence not to 
be pardoned. ‘That the dictates of nature and justice are more regarded by 
them than pieces of paper about which they were never consulted, is of 
course high treason against the sovereignty of the diplomatic trade. The 
islands are not to receive independence, because, we are told, it would be a 
breach of faith towards Austria! What that brigand power has to do with 
the matter it is hard to see, though doubtless Austria is sure to gnash her 
teeth, like John Bunyan’s giant, at any advances made by justice and free- 
dom in any quarter. Possibly, however, the supposed breach of faith has 
something to do with some precious treaty of 1814-5, some of those eternal 
provisions which secured Belgium to the house of Orange, and excluded that 
of Bonaparte from the throne of France. Did not all Vienna and Paris di- 
plomacy become waste paper when Europe prostrated herself before the 
criminal of the coup d'état >? And did not Austria absolve all Europe from 
any faith towards her in the matter of Corfu, when she broke her faith 
towards all Europe in the matter of Cracow } 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 

Can we trust the Sikhs ?--At the present moment we have received news 
up here [Chumba, in the Himalayas, October 3] which I cannot but regard 
as sinister and ominous. The 10th Punjaub Infantry are reported to have 
marched off with all their arms for Dera Ismacl Khan, in the hope of in- 
ducing some of their countrymen to join in an insurrectionary movement. 
Should this be an isolated instance of disatfection on the part of the many 
Sikh battalions in our pay, arising from some sudden pique or the influence 
of evil councils, there is little to fear. If it.should be an overt act ofa great 
couspiracy—which appears to me most improbable—it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the danger. Our empire in India is, indeed, in desperate ease 
should the Sikhs, who are now fighting our battles in every district where 
an enemy to our rule can be found, turn traitors ere the mass of the reinforee- 
ments from England can reach us. There is reason to believe that mischief 
has been brewing at Dera Ismail Khan since the discovery of the plot 
which occasioned such excitement in the north-western provinces a few 
weeks ago. It would appear as if Brigadier Chamberiain’s investigations 
into the origin of this plot had led him to the knowledge of facts which he 
considered of a dangerous character, for it is only within the last few days 





that a column, consisting of Blount’s troop of horse artillery, a wing of the | 


7th Fusileers, a squadron of the 7th Dragoon Guards, and some 300 Sikh 
infantry, marched from Lahore to strengthen the place, which is mainly 


important because it commands the Indus (on the right bank of which it is | 


situated), and further, that it contains the magazine of the whole of the 
Punjaub Irregular Force, All over India the Sikh nation end the Punjau- 
bees, composed of Hindoos and Mahomedans, are giving evidence of their 
courage and devotion to our rule. Each day we hear of actions in which 
Sikh police and Punjaub regiments have defeated the rebels, and it would 
be deplorable indeed if we were suddenly forced to withhold our confidence 
from those gallant soldiers, and to exercise that surveillance over them 
which is requisite in the case of mercenaries who may become enemies at 
any moment. There is no use in disguising the fact that the great number 


of those Punjaubee battalions excited serious apprehensions in the minds of | 


many who were, however, forced to admit their existence to be a necessary 


evil. Our Frankensteins had created a monster on whose fidelity and devo- | 


tion we must rely in hope and trustfulness, whose services were great as his 
strength. Those who are acquainted with Lord Clyde’s views will admit 
that he was among those who shared in the apprehensions so j 


justly caused 
by our forced reliance on such a gathering of Oriental races—the most war- 


like of the East—who had many traditions of recent glory and the | 


memories of late defeat ; the knowledge of Affghanistan, of the passes 
of Cabool, fresh in their minds, great lust of gold, and all the fickleness and 
subtlety of the Asiatic. It is remembered that those fierce soldiers even at 
Delhi were fond of recalling the stories of the great battles in which they in 
vain sought to destroy the supremacy of our arms, and that they were, in 
rude jocosity, wont to say,—‘ We fought against you ten years ago and you 
beat us; now we are fighting for you; in ten years, more or less, we may 
once more be fighting against you." During the late campaign they fought 
side by side with our best troops, and were foremost in many of our most 
desperate assaults. Ina former letter I have told you of their strength, 
which cannot be less now than 80,000 horse and foot. It would be unjust 
in the very highest degree to asume now that any considerable portion, or 
even any appreciable portion, of these troops, are disaifected, but the Delhi 
regiment is known to have been troublesome on several occasions. The 
Malwa Sikhs of one corps have notoriously conspired against us, and the 
question, which might arise, ‘What would you do in case all the Pun- 
jaubees revolted’? is one to which, as matter of pure hypothesis, we should 

prepared with an answer. In the Dera Jat, of which Dera Ismail Khan 
may be regarded as the capital, there are, unfortunately, the three Punjaub 
frontier batteries organized by Lord Dalhousie, consisting of eighteen pieces 


of artillery in very complete order; but that is the only force of guns ac- , 





tually in their hands. The strength of Europeans in the Punjaub is about 
— battalions of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and some fifty-four 
field guns ; but further south the country is almost denuded of British sol- 
diers. In any case we shall require to manage the Sikhs with great tact, 
particularly when the time comes for reducing the battalions under arms to 
a peace establishment. I am told that an occurrence at Umballa the other 
day gave great offence to these irascible warriors. The Rajah of Putteeala’s 
wife presented him with a son, on which there were great rejoicings, and 
the sounds of the salute fired on the occasion alarmed the officer on duty at 
Umballa, who thought that the Sikhs had risen, and in that belief turned 
out the European guard, marched them to the posts occupied by detach- 
ments of a Punjaubee regiment, and forced them to deliver up their arms. 
At the moment I write a telegraphic despatch has been received by one of 
my companions, Colonel Toombs, dated Meerut, September 26, informing 
him that half of his troop has been ordered to Delhi, and requiring him to 
a age to Meerut without a moment's delay. The 9th Lancers are on 
their way from Umballa down country, and their presence will probably 
insure the safety of the main trunk road for the time.’”’—Zimes Special Cor- 
respondent, 


—_—_—., 


BOOKS. ; 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The week has produced books enough to serve a reader for some time 
whether as regards bulk, subject matter, or variety. Mr. Murra y, as i 
to be expected, strikes out im the most conspicuous manner. He sends 
forth history, on the Affghans : travels in the less frequented Piedmonteso 
Alps and Madagascar; the Egyptian Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s views on Art 
and Colour, and the application of its principles, inter alia, to gardening ; 
antiquity and topography in the Forest of Dean, (to which we devote . 
notice,) and lessons on life in the “Plain Sermons preached to 9 
Country Congregation,” by the late Professor blunt. Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett have also furnished an historical work in the Life of Henry 
the Third (also reviewed in our columns); and Mr. Bennett a triple big- 
graphy, in the lives of the three great Anglo-Norman Archbishops, (un- 
less we call Becket Saxon.) Messrs. Longmans have published a trea- 
tise on the finance and supply of the army by Mr. De Fonblanque; who 
brings his experience of the Crimea, and the amplest official assistance, 
to bear upon a very important subject. Indeed, the work would haye 
been published by Authority, had not that honour involved the leaving 
out of Hamlet—the climination of “the passages involving criticism 

. . . . . ” , ’ 
discussion, or censure of existing censures. Dr. Brown’s * Hore Su- 
bsecive, from Messrs. Constable of Edinburgh, is a collection of papers, 
which in range and varicty of subjects, recalls the idea of the older phy- 
sicians, when physic, whatever else it might have been, was perhaps a 
more learned profession than now. Mr. J, W. Parker has published a 
small volume of poctry which appears not to be devoid of merit; ag 
times go. To crown all, the cornucopia of Fiction pours her treasures 
with rapidity. 

Booxs, 

History of the Afghans, By J.P. Ferrier, Author of Caravan Journeys and 
Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, &c. Translated from the Original Un- 
published Manuscript. By Captain William Jessel. 

The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps : a Tour through all the Romantic 
and less-frequented ** Vals” of Northern Piedmont, from Tarantaise to the 
Gries, By Rev. 8S. W. King, M.A., F.R.G.S, With Illustrations from the 
Author’s Sketches, Maps, Xe. 

Three Visits to Madagascar during the years 1853, 1854, 1856. Including a 
Journey to the Capital, with Notices of the Natural History of the Country, 
and of the present Civilization of the People. By the Rev. William Ellis, 
P.H.S. Author of * Polynesian Researches.” Llustrated by Wood-cuts from 
Photographs, Xe. 

On Colour and on the necessity for a general diffusion of taste among all classes. 
With some remarks on laying out Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. Examples 
of good and bad taste. Illustrated by Wood-cuts and Coloured Plates in con- 
trast. By Sir J. Gardiner Wilkinson, D.C.L., &e. 

The Forest of Dean; an Mistorical and Deseriptive Account, derived from 
personal observation, and other sources, public, private, legendary, and 
local. By H. G. Nicholls, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean 
Forest. 

Plain Sermons preached to a Country Congregation. By Reverend J. J. 
Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Came 
bridge. (Second series. 

Henry 111. King of France and Poland: his Court and Times. From name- 
rous unpublished sourees, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothéque 
Imperiale and the Archives of France and Italy, &e. By Martha Walker 
Freer, Author of ** The Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme.” In three volumes. 

The Three Archbishops ; Lantranc—Anselm—A’Becket. By Washington and 
Mark Wilks. 

Treatise on the Administration and Organization of the British Army, with 
especial reference to Finance and Supply. By Kdward Barrington De Fon- 
blanque, Assistant ¢ ommissary-General, 

Hore Subseciva. Locke and Sydenham, with other occasional papers. By 
John Brown, M.D., Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

Cecil and Mary; or Phases of Life and Love. By Joseph Edward Jackson, 

Redmarsh Rectory. A Tale of Life. By Nona Bellairs, Author of “ Going 
Abroad,” &ce. In three volumes. 

Home and the Homeless. A Novel. By Cecilia Mary Caddell, Authoress of 
“ The Little Snowdrop,” &c. In three volumes. 











A Handy Book of Criminal Law. By W. Campbell Sleigh, Esq., of 
the Middle Temple, Buarrister-at-Law—A very creditable imitation of 
Lord St. Leonards, in fact more readable and interesting, if less learned 
than the great property-lawyer’s popular exposition of his life-long study. 
This is in a measure owing to the nature of the subject. ‘There is more 
of the “quidquid agunt homines” in embezzling, cheating, thieving, 
and robbing—legal robbery being a taking from the person accompanied 
with violence—than in purchasing a property; or at least there is more 
of action. Often, too, there is as much ingenuity displayed by the 
thieves as the lawyers themselves can show ; albeit the law learning on 
the “animus furandi” and “taking’’—that is “the separation of the 
thing from the possession of the owner and an entire possession by the 
taker,” are as refined as any learning well can be. Here is a case on 
the law of taking. ; 

“A person of the name of Wulsh got upon the box of a stage-coach, and 
laid hold of the upper end of a bag, which was lying in the boot, and lifted 
it . some distance from the bottom, for the purpose of taking it away and 
stealing it. While endeavouring to pull it out, the guard of the coach 
seized him ; and he was tried for stealing this bag; and the question arose 
whether, as the bag was not taken quite out of the boot but merely removed 
from the spot on which it lay, there was a sutfticient ¢a/ing to constitute 
larceny. ‘The opinion of the judges was taken, and they held that as the 
bag had been entirely removed from the spot on which it rested—each part 


| from that part of the boot which it had oceupied, the taking was complete, 


and the conviction by the jury correct. 

The Hand-book is of course not intended for lawyers, and being 
mainly addressed to the trading community, is more concerned with 
those “ takings” whose essence is trick or dexterity than with crimes of 
violence, as highway robbery or burglary. In phrase congenial to the 
theme, it will doubtless put'vp the readcr to the gencral principles of the 
law, so as to render him capable of forming a notion “ after the fact,’ 
as to whether ke has been, popularly speaking, robbed, or only done. 
And though it may not enable him to beceme his own lawyer, it W 
furnish some curious and even amusing reading. 

Mr. Norwood’s new edition of Robinson on the Law of Gavelkind, is 
adapted to the present state of the law, by the omission of obsolete mat- 
ter and the insertion of notes and precedents. The omissions reduce the 
bulk, and we suppose the price of the book; while they facilitate its 
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practical use. The custom is in itself so curious, and the whole treatise 
akes so much of the old law-learning, that in an antiquarian point of 
view the omissions may almost be regretted. 

Messrs. Smith and Elder have included Mr. Talbot Gwynne’s “ School 
for Fathers” in their “‘ Cheap Series of Standard Fictions”; and Messrs. 
Bell and Daldy have published a second edition of Mr. Pierpont’s agree- 
able ‘“‘ Songs of Love,” and other verses. 

The Common Law of Kent ; or the Customs of Gavelkind. With the Decisions 
concerning Borough-English. By Thomas Robinson, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 
A new edition, with a Selection of Precedents of Feotfments by Infant Heirs 
in Gavelkind, Xe. By J. D. Norwood, Solicitor. 

The School for Fathers, An Old English Story. 

Songs of Love, the Chalice of Nature, and Lyra Jesu. 
Pierpoint. Second edition, 

Un Débat sur U Inde au Parlement Anglais. 
bert. 

A Debate on India in the English Parliament. Try M. le Comte de Monta- 
Jembert. Presented with ** The Continental Review.” 

Mars. 

To meet the natural interest of the public in the new colony of British 
Columbia, and Atlantic telegraphic communication, which is rather sus- 
pended than really interrupted, Messrs. Black have published two sheet 
maps. One contains North America, with the new colony on a larger 
scale than the Continent, both being distinguished for neatness of execu- 
tion and fulness of particulars, which last does not interfere with clear- 
ness. The “ Map of the Atlantic Ocean” has the line of telegraph with 
asection of the ocean along its course, and the proposed railways from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific seabords, for its leading features; but the ex- 
isting and contemplated sea routes from England end Jreland are also 
marked, as well as the ocean currents. : 

Messrs. Dean and Son have reissued Sir John Lubbock’s maps of “ the 
stars,” originally designed for and published by the Useful Knowledge 
Society. 

Black’s Map of North America, including British Columbia, Vancouver's Is- 
Jand, and the Frazer River Gold Fields. 

Black's Map of the Atlantic Ocean, shewing the communication between Eu- 
rope, North America, and the Pacific : and a section of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. 

The Stars, in sic Maps, on the Gnomonic projection. The peculiar advantages of 
which projection are ; Ist. Having great civeles represented by straight lines , 
2d. Getting the circumpolar portion of the heavens very nearly On one map ; 
3d. Representing a whole sixth of the sphere in one map; 4, Of drawing the 
most important part of the Zodiac with very little distortion. 

ALMANACKS. 

These seasonable publications still continue to drop in, that wonderful 
sixpennyworth of Royal, Parliamentary, Officia', Colonial, Military, 
Naval, and Statistical information, “ Dictrichsen and Hannay’s Royal 
Almanack ” taking the lead. : 

The Boudoir Almanack is a very pretty and admirable thing in its 
way. It fascinates, it dazzles, it enchants. The new art of colour- 

rinting is brought into action to convey a transcript of Mr. Uwins’ de- 
ightful picture of a vintage in the south of France. This is rendered, 
of course, with brightness rather than with delicacy ; perhaps the purple 
grapes are a shade too purple, the colours of the ficld and vintagers’ cos- 
tumes a little too warm for the reality. But who cares for that upon an 
almanack? Round the tabular space allotted to the months is distri- 
buted a festoon of rose, ranunculus, anemone, and all kinds of delicate 
et ceteras, which are fondling July and January equally with December 
and June ; thus whispering of 2 perpetual Spring. Altogether the idea is 
a happy one. 

Dietrichsen and Hannay's Royal Almanack : and Nautical and Astronomical 
Ephemeris, for the year 1859 of Our Lord, being the Third after Bissextile or 
Leap Year. 

Boudoir Almanack. 


The Turtle Making Choice of their Patron Saints—The Turtle in 
Estatica, on being favoured with a Glance of Recognition by the Winking 
Madonna.—Two wretchedly poor lithographed caricatures, by whom we 
know not, being Nos. 3 and 4 of a series of which we have not seen, and 
do not wish to see, the remainder; prompted as it is by religious ran- 
cour, and executed by artistic inefficiency. We fancy there is some 
spice of personal, as well as sectarian, spite in the affair. 
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MISS FREER’S HENRY THE THIRD.* 

ALTHOUGH it is quite true that we have no History of France in 
English, there is no lack of books on French history ; especially for 
the two centuries between the accession of Francis the Third and the 
death of Louis the Fourteenth, 1515—1715. Miss Pardoe has writ- 
ten, with introductions, the life and times of both these monarchs 
in six goodly octavoes. 
the same office for Louis the Fourteenth, and for Henry the 
Fourth, in eight tomes. We have impressions of other works of 
a biographical character relating to Kings or Queens of France 
during the epoch, but cannot recall their titles. In addition to 
translations that bear upon the period, and historical ‘‘ characters” 
and “sketches,” biographical writers, as Miss Strickland and Miss 
Freer herself, have incidentally touched or rather dwelt upon the 
court of France in the lives of some of their heroines, 
the last named lady takes for a subject the life of the unfortunate 
and vicious grandson of Francis the First, the last of the House 
of Valois. As for historical romance, Mr. James himself would 
pretty well furnish a library, from the times of Louis the Fif- 
teenh to Philip Augustus, if not to Charlemagne—at all events 
he has written a history of that monarch. 


The indefatigable Mr. James has done | 


| jects. 


— 


from being overshadowed with lighter matter. To the peo- 
ple, as understood in our present mode of attempting history, 
scant attention is paid, They are noticed as crowding the streets 
in a procession, or shouting at a féte, or raising a tumult when 
excited by anger or hunger ; but their social, moral, mental, and 
economical conditions are left untouched. The readableness of 
such books of course varies with the ability or knack of the writer. 
However, they are all more or less readable, from the anecdotical, 
newspaper, and chronicle-like character of the matter they pre- 
sent. Great events seem to fare the worst in their hands ; be- 
cause their accounts, compared with the artistic narratives and 


| broad effects of eminent historians, are lost in the prosaic aceumu- 


Par M. le Comte de Montalem- | 


lation of minute particulars ; which, however, have an interest in 
their way, bringing the literal reality of the scene before the 
reader, As an example we might point to Henry’s assassination 
of Guise in the book before us. 

Among this class of chronicle-histories, Miss Freer’s ‘* Henry 


| the Third of France and Poland” is entitled to a high rank. In 





And now | 


In all the more elaborate and ambitious works alluded to, one | 


principle of composition prevails. 

rsonal character, and not always in the more edifying traits of 
it, form the staple of the narrative ; which is set off by cour- 
tiers, court scandal, court manners, court entertainments, and 
court costumes. To these things history, in the general acceptation 
of the term, is subordinate; and is brought the less into view, 

* Henry the Third, King of France and Poland, from numerous unpublished 
sources, including MSS. documents in the Bibliotheque Imperiale, and the Archives 
of France, Italy, §c. By Martha Walker Freer, Author of the Life of ‘* Elizabeth 
De Valois and the Court of Philip,” &e., In three volumes. Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Historical personages in their | 





the first place, it fills up the blank left for the two last monarchs 
of the House of Valois; for, though Charles the Ninth is not in- 
eluded, still the Queen-mother, Catherine of Medici, is so 
connected with the reign of Charles, and her policy was so influ- 
enced by the interests of her favourite son Henry, that the life of 
one King becomes in a measure the life of the other. Some of 
the events are of striking character, gigantic as crimes, and not 
without important consequences; though by no means great in 
the common aceeptation of the term. Such were the massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew and the assassination of Guise. Such too were 
the barricades of Paris, the proceedings of the States-General and 
the civil war following upon the death of Guise ; though the es- 
sential quality of these events is an illustration of the French 
political character. They are in fact types of Robespierre’s 
‘‘ Reign of Terror,” and of much that has of late years passed 
before our eyes—ferocity, frenzy, folly,—a vanity tickled with 
‘la gloire ’—a blind and passionate selfishness that will grant 
nothing and compromise nothing, and will bear no superior ex- 
cept a tyrant who compels—a superficial good temper, which when 
roused displays at bottom a wild beast’s thirst for blood, without 
reference to any purpose, and long after any purpose is fulfilled. 
Perhaps the League is the most remarkable subject in the history 
of l'rance and of the French people. Indeed, 1t indicates many 
things more distinctly than the Revolution of 1789; for in the 
League we have the Royal Family, the great princely feudatories, 
and the noblesse in something like pure nature, as well as the 
bourgeoisie, the peasantry, a the canaille, who were the main 
actors seventy years ‘ago. Miss Freer is not quite equal to this 
history; few women, or for that matter few men,are. But she 
seizes the more external points, and presents them tersely and 
clearly. Here is Paris and Poouch popular government in 1589, 

“In Paris, meanwhile, affairs were involved in anarchy still more hope- 
less. ‘Lhe Seize, busied in preparing an extended scheme of government, 
to consist of a council of forty members, to present to Mayenne on his en- 
trance into the capital, fought and menaced each other over their council- 
board in the Hotel de Ville. Every one who had applied himself, in, how- 
ever humble a capacity, in forwarding the es the League, demanded 
to have his name placed on the list of the chosen forty. The curés of the 
capital, who had enacted so prominent and seditious a part, on the other 
hand, expected that the clerical members should be exclusively chosen 
from their body, and the lay members from lists furnished by themselves. 
The duchesse de Montpensier insisted that no name should be enrolled 
whose owner was not prepared to elevate Mayenne to the throne, which she 
had chosen to proclaim vacant. A system of terrorism prevailed. All sus- 
pected of favouring royalty were committed to the Bastille. Those who re- 
fraincd from sharing in the processions were subjected to shameful espion- 
age ; and many persons convicted of having eaten meat in the Lenten 
season were committed to the diocesan prison, One family was arrested 
beeause a servant-maid deposed that her mistress had been merry on 
Shrove Tuesday ; ‘ for,’ as the tyrants of the capital averred, ‘ laughter and 
mirth at a period of national ‘mourning was a misdemeanour, and to be 
punished accordingly.’ 

* * * . . * 

‘“‘The Duc de Mayenne immediately entered on the arduous task of or- 
ganizing a Government. His anticipations of the difficulty and odium of 
the undertaking were more than realized. The Seize, though outwardly 
deferential, caballed for the confirmation of their past acts and future pro- 

Mayenne, who had been called to remodel the Government, and to 
create a sy stem to supersede the old régime, found himself as much the slave 
of the factions as the humblest denizen of the capital. The Duke, there- 
fore, to avoid further schisms, deemed it prudent for the present to accept 
the nominations for the Council of Forty which the Provisional Govern- 
ment had selected. This famous list comprehends five of the eurés of the 
capital, the Bishops of Meaux, Senlis, and Agen, the Marquis de Canillac 
(the nobleman who had been so highly favoured by Queen Marguerite,) the 
Sieurs de Maineville, de St. Paul, and others. The tiers état was repre- 
sented, as may be imagined, by a motley crew of demagogues, of which 
Crucé, la Bruiére, Neuilly, Drouait, and Sesnant, were the most conspicu- 
ous members. This last-mentioned person, Pierre Sesnant, was also Se- 
eretary of the Council, and soon set at defiance ever 4 other will but his own, 
even presuming to treat the Duc de Mayenne with disrespectful freedom. 
When any deliberation was taking a turn which he deemed adverse, this 
Sesnant would rise and exclaim, ‘ Doucement, Messieurs, je proteste au nom 
de quarante mille hommes!’ ” 

History is far from being an attractivesurvey for those who de- 
light in the tranquil and Quaker-like virtues. But of all histories, 
at least of all modern European histories, that of France appears 
the most abnormal. From the Merovingian kings to the present 
Emperor, the student will find frequent feats of military gallantry, 
and examples of diplomatic skill ; many triumphs in art and letters, 
though scarcely in the highest class ; great judgment in public works 
if not always much sagacity in reference to the purpose they 
are to effect; and an exquisite taste in fashion and manufac- 
tures. Of high principle, a practical pursuit of liberty, or regard 
for law or order, when the controlling arm of power is removed 
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there will hardly be found a trace ; except in individuals, where 
eminent virtues shine here as resplendently as inany people. For 
fourteen hundred years—of barbarism and barbaric crimes under 


the Merovingians, and from which the Carlovingians were not | 


exempt—of weakness with its tricky policies, if not its treachery 
under the early Capets—of a more than full share of the disorders, 
violence, rapine, and disregard of life during the feudal ages, 
tainted too often by murder and assassination—and of religious 
eruelty and courtly vices under the Angouléme branch of the 
House of Valois and the Bourbons—the two most respectable 
epochs are probably the English wars and the more splendid parts 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth—the reign of the saintly 
Louis being an exception to kings in general. For personal vices and 
courtly corruption the descendants of Francis the First seem to us 
the worst. Whether there was something in the blood of that 
“ brilliant” monarch, whether the fiendish Italian policy of Ca- 
therine de Medici, (which made profligacy of the worst kind a 
means of reigning,) stimulated a natural tendency in the people, 
or whether the earlier monarchs and their courts might be as 
bad, though there is less evidence, while public opinion and the 
growing refinement of manners, threw a sort of decorum and veil 
over their successors, the fact is clear that luxury, profligacy, and 


| is no casuistical defence, only measured blame. 


nT 
the principal Huguenots conveniently together. But that a 
scheme was for some time in agitation, to destroy by foul means 
those whom the Papists could not vanquish by fair. We think, too 
the tone of the work would be improved by a little less equanimity, 
or, shall we say, more indignation, in narrating some of the nume. 
rous crimes that ever lie in the way. At the same time there 
The conscientious 
industry which Miss Freer seems to have brought to her task 
is very praiseworthy. : 

GREATHED’S LETTERS FROM DELHI.* 

From the beginning to the end of the Delhi campaign, the ay- 
thor of this volume served with two brothers—a lieutenant of ar- 


| tillery, and the Colonel Greathed who after the fall of the city 


corruption, mingled with the atrocities of religious-civil war and | 


personal slaughter, stand out more conspicuously and continu- 
ously under the later kings of the Valois race than anywhere 
else. Instances of such things with court entertainments, anec- 
dotes, and ‘‘ characters” form a principal part of Miss Freer’s 
book, after the more scenic parts of public history. Many traits 


of the times are of course not presentable ; others have to be veiled | 
or alluded to: there is a piece of royal revenge which permits of | 


full exhibition. 

**The Duke [of Anjou, afterwards Henry III.] meanwhile, without loss 
of time, began to investigate the manner in which he could best redeem his 
matrimonial promise to Mademoiselle de Chateauneuf, whose birth was illus 
trious, and her fame stainless in all except the notorious fact of her /éu/son 
with himself. Accordingly he sclected Antoine Duprat, Seigneur de Nan- 
touillet, grandson of the famous Cardinal Duprat, minister of Francis L., as 
the recipient of the hand of the fair Renée. Duprat was a wealthy bache- 
lor, whose magnificent hotel on the Quai des Augustins faced the Louvre, 
the river flowing between. The Duke caused the marriage to be proposed 
to M. de Nantouillet by Queen Catherine, who engaged to give Mademoi- 
selle de Chiteauncuf, on her marriage, a post of distinction at court. Nan- 
touillet, however, bluntly declined the proposed alliance, adding, ‘ that he 
was not the man to barter his honour to shield the vices of another, what- 
ever might be the advantages promised.’ The Queen repeated Nantouillet’s 
words to her son, who in his turn communicated them to the King, adding 
many expressions of indignation at the Baron's insolent rejoinder. 


| own opinion and that of others upon aflairs, the spirit of the men 


| origin or facts of the mutiny, or the conduet of the siege. 


“The King, therefore, who also bore Nantouillet a grudge relative to | 


some financial transactions which had passed between them, concerted with 
his brother a scheme to avenge themeelves on the Baron. During the 
following night, the King, his brother, the King of Navarre, and the Grand 

ior of France, entered the hotel of Nantouillet closely masked, and after 
roughly rousing its master, demanded a collation. This was willingly of- 
fered to such illustrious guests by the Sieur de Nantouillet; but the repast 
over, the most outrageous scene of violence ensued. The Royal party com- 
menced by overturning the table, and breaking the furniture of the apart- 
ments. They next appropriated the splendid silver vessels on the tables. 
They broke open the coffers of Nantouillet and seized the money and jewels 


commanded the moveable column which defeated the rebels before 
Agra and did other good service—he himself perishing in the yer 

moment of success. After a civil career of more than twenty 
years under the Company, the outbreak found Mr. Greathed 
Commissioner at Meerut, where he and his wife narrowly escaped 
with their lives, and only by the fidelity of a native servant, 
When the advance took place upon Delhi, Mr. Greathed’s desire 
to ‘‘ accompany the foree was intense, and therefore great was 
his satisfaction when he received a letter from the Lieutenant- 
Governor appointing him his political agent at Delhi, attached to 
the field force.” He joined immediately ; was present at all the 
actions that were fought on the advance through the enemy’s 
vain but judicious attempts to stop us, and continued in his post 
at head-quarters till his death. Throughout this period of nearly 
four months scarcely a day passed without his writing to Mrs, 
Greathed about the deeds, temper, and prospects of the army, his 
the character of the most prominent oflicers, the welfare, the 
wounds, and not unfrequently the death of friends, with miscel- 
laneous topics that become of interest in such a position, and sur- 
rounded by cireumstances such as both husband and wife were 
placed in. It is these memorials, not mercly of a deep abiding 
affection, but also of a constant attention under circumstances, that 
would have excused long silences in any one, which constitute the 
volume before us. 

The interest of the letters is to a great extent of a personal 
kind, and their attraction is rather asa continuous whole of a par- 
ticular character, than as throwing any very new light upon the 
We 
learn, indeed, that at an early stage of the business a plan of assault 
in the nature of a surprise was suggested by the author’s brother 
Wilberforce, the Lieutenant of Artillery; and that it went off 


| owing to the “ obtusity of one individual.” This postponement Mr, 


they found; and finally the Royal burglars pursued their terrified host to | 


his own chamber, whither he had taken refuge. There, after heaping upon 
him the most opprobrious epithets, they tore his bed, destroyed the tapestry 


and mirrors in the apartment, and concluded this Royal frolic by rifling | 


other drawers and coffers containing valuables of great price. The King 
and his brother then quitted the hotel, well content with the retribution 
they had exacted. 

“Nantouillet’s domestics, however, ignorant of the rank of the parties 
who had invaded their master’s house, spread the intelligence of this noc- 
turnal visitation over Paris. The following day the Provost of Paris visited 
Nantouillet, while the first President of the Parliament of Paris proceeded 
to the palace to make a formal complaint to his Majesty of so great an out- 
rege, which he said had scandalized every one, and was supposed to have 
been committed by some of the riotous young courtiers in the household of 
the King of Poland. n 
Provos: that he left the affair in the hands of the King; and declined, al- 
3 greatly pressed, to reveal the names of any concerned in the disre- 
putable frolic. The President, however, hinted to the King that public ru- 
mour ascribed participation in the outrage to his Majestv. Charles replied, 
that he had no share in it. ‘ Well, sire, have I your Majesty’s commands 
to institute a searching investigation concerning the authors of the out- 


As for M. de Nantouillet himself, he declared to the | a : : C 3 4 ‘ 
| the chiefs have a biographical, if not an historical interest. 


| portrait. 


?' ‘No, no!’ abruptly responded the King; ‘give yourself, M. le | 


Président, no further trouble in the matter. Tell M. de Nantouillet from 
me, that his adversaries will be too strong for him, should he seck redress 
from the laws.’ M. de Nantouillet, therefore, consoled himself for his 
losses, and wisely made no further appeals for justice against his three royal 
pillagers.”” F 
As regards style and treatment Miss Freer has made a great ad- 
vance upon her ‘ Elizabeth de Valois,” as that book was an ad- 
vance upon her “‘ Marguerite d’Angouléme.” Something more of 
force and vivacity of style might still be beneficial, but that, per- 
haps, is scarcely attainable with the minuteness of description 
which she adopts, and which indeed is a distinctive characteristic 
of Henry III. King of France and Poland. Itis scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we do not agree in all Miss Freer’s conelu- 
sions. We differ for example in her opinion that Charles 
the Ninth had nothing to do with the massacre of Saint Bartho- 
lomew, beyond giving his assent at the last; and that the massa- 
ere was not even originally planned by Catherine, but grew un- 
der her hands as opportunities and ‘provocations offered. Her 
reasoning, sometimes falls under the heed of what is ungal- 
lantly called feminine. Some of the facts which she advances 
in proof of Charles’s ignorance seem to prove the reverse. The 
most natural explanation is the knowledge of a scheme in agitation 
to destroy the Huguenots by a sudden blow. Not, we admit, the 
particular scheme finally executed ; for that depended upon a va- 
riety of circumstances—the possibility, for example, of collecting 





Greathed always regretted ; but when we think of the many days 
and hard fighting it took to get possession of the city at last, after 
the English army had been so greatly reinforced, and the natives so 
dispirited by continual defeats and heavy losses, there does not seem 
much certainty of an assault completely succeeding in the first 
flush of the mutiny, even though the Bareilly mutineers had not 
then joined; while partial success would have been useless, and 
defeat most disastrous. This plan, whatever it was, not having 
been acted upon directly the army arrived before the city, the 
further delay was unavoidable ; and Mr. Greathed frequently de- 
fends the military chiefs from distant grumblers, and civilians 
who without any knowledge of the facts, and sometimes assuming 
them to be directly contrary to the reality, were forming plans of 
campaigns. His account of the sickness, sufferings, and priva- 
tions of the camp, is not of so dark a colour as the Reverend Mr. 
Rotton’s ; but Mr. Greathed had had a long experience of Indian 
life on the road, and was of a cheerful disposition: perhaps, too, 
the Political Commissioner at head-quarters, saw less and felt 
less of camp troubles than the chaplain. The notices of some of 
Such 
is the picture of General Barnard, who sunk, like Lord Raglan, a 
victim to the anxieties of his position and perhaps to age and eli- 
mate. The seattered notices furnish something like a full length 
just as we were moving off; he re- 
fused to deprive General Barnard of the command, and the army before 
Delhi is glad to continue under his command. Yesterday raised him in 
estimation. He is the perfeetion of courtesy, and very cool under fire. 
* * * * * . 


* General Reed arrived at Allepore 


‘“* The General dines at six, which is just my bathing time, so I get late 
for his dinner. He is a charmingly courteous man. Hodson’s horse kicked 
him violently on the leg, and even that did not discompose him. Young 
Barnard is a sharp fellow ; he began life in the Navy. ag ut 

‘* General Barnard keeps quite an open table, there must be some twelve 
to fourteen every day at breakfast and dinner. Young Barnard takes the 
most respectful care of his father ; he anticipates all his wishes and wants. 
With others he can be as merry as possible, and is full of chaff; I like him 
very much. He is a happy mixture of a midshipman and a guardsman. 

* * . * * * 


“* General Barnard has disarmed anything like resentment, by coming 
over to my tent for the express purpose of stating his regret at having mis- 
trusted me [in Mr. Greathed’s opinion of an officer], and he made the 
amende before others.”’ 


These relate to life: here is death. 

** We are sincerely grieved at the imminent prospect of losing our excel- 
lent chief, General Barnard. Anxiety of mind, and constant exposure to 
the sun, had evidently worked a great change in him, and slee and appe- 
tite had forsaken him. He was still the same courteous gentleman ; but 
his spirita were deeply affected, and the cares of his position grew upon him. 
These inroads on his mind and body paved the way for cholera, and he is 
now in a condition from which he cannot be hoped to rally. He was a 

* Letters written during the Siege of Delhi. By H.H. Greathed, Esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service, Commissioner and Political Agent of Delhi. Edited by 
his Widow. Published by Longmans and Co. 
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high-minded, excellent officer, and on European ground, and in a European 
war, would have done the State good service; but he was too suddenly 
thrust into the most difficult active service in India that could be 
imagined, and found himself placed in command of an army which General 
Anson had organized, and obliged to carry out operations which he would 
not himself have undertaken with the means at his command. With more 
knowledge of the relative merits of his troops, and of the enemy, he would 
I think, have achieved a great success, * * s * 

= My fears about poor General Barnard were realized, he never rallied, 
and life gradually flickered out. He was buried today at ten, in the un- 
ostentatious way that prevails on service. The rough coffin was placed on 
a gun-carriage, and followed by a dismounted party of his Lancer escort, 
who carried it inte the grave-yard. His son accompanied it, and a number of 
us came after. We all pitied the poor boy, who struggled manfully with 
his grief, but his quivering muscles showed the effort. I never saw more 
affection between father and son, and he tended the poor General with a 
daughter's tenderness. * * * * 

* Poor General Barnard’s Jast words in his wandcring were, ‘strengthen 
the right,’ evidently thinking we were attacked. His property is to be sold 
today,—and so ends his career.” 

The main interest of the book, however, is not so much the cha- 
racteristics of other people, as of the author himself. <A terse, 
direct, buoyant style, carries the reader readily along, even when 
the topics are slight or personal. The cheerfulness of a man doing 
his duty, and for a cause which his conscience convinced him was a 
right one, with a manly readiness to treat privations lightly and 
meet difficulties boldly and firmly, continually well out; but na- 
turally and quictly, without a trace of self-display or bravado, 
from beginning to end. To many persons, a more attractive fea- 
ture will be found in the family affection that pervades the letters. 
We do not speak of the untiring resolution of writing day after 
day to his wife in the midst ef so much pressure--for that was 
evidently a practice of love ; but there is a similar feeling of af- 
fection or regard exhibited to every one with the slightest claim 
upon him, ‘he exhortations to Mrs. Greathed to bear separation 
patiently, as a tribute to public duty, the references to past enjoy- 
ment, and the anticipations of future happiness, when the duty is 
performed, have, with the reader's knowledge of the death that 
was to overtake the writer, a saddening influence, not unlike that 
which accompanies the anticipations of future joy by the actors of 
a tragedy, while the spectator feels their coming doom. 


| 


usages and traditions,” or more truly the singular characteristies 
of the people, which last distinguish the Forest as much as its 
scenery, productions, and customs, Unfortunately for the general 
reader, Mr. Nicholis has collected a good deal more from books 
than he has gathered from reality. Old charters, old authors, the 
reports of the Woods and Forests, under whose management the 
property is, and some manuscript documents of similar character, 
are used to tell the story of the district, describe the peculiar mi- 
ning and forest rights of its born men, and the various contests 
they have had with the crown and its appointees. More livi 

topics are also handled, as the nature of the mining industry, both 
in iron and coal, the fere nature, that do or have frequented the 
Forest, and the geology of the district. These, however, are 
mostly told at second hand, or a manuseript writer quoted is more 
skilled at making an inventory than describing the things them- 
selves, ‘The chapter on the inhabitants of the Forest is one of the 


| most curious, and furnishes a list of names, some of them 


| upper branches. 


But like other letters written without the idea of publication, | 


the effect must be gained by continuous perusal ; the best mode of 
isolated exhibition is by bits. 


Effect of Employment on Health.—“ The health of the camp has de- | 


cidedly improved since the rain fell, and, as after the miserable failures of 
the enemy to do us material injury, we may without presumption feel our- 
selves secure from the hands of man, I hope it will please God to ensure our 
safety by averting all great sickuess. There is certainly among all who are 
not positively ill a much greater lock of health than is generally seen in 
acantonment at this time of the year; there is none of that appearance of 
lassitude men assume in quiet quarters, when everything seems a bore and 
an exertion.” 

A Gunner on Sikh Freedom.—* You would be amused with Sir Ed- 
ward Campbell’s costume ; it is al! flannel of different colours, and put on 
without the slightest regard to appearance. He carries a number of pouches 
about him, and a Seikh had been examining them, in their cool off-hand 
manner: a gunner resenting such familiarity towards an officer, said to 
Campbell, with a proper appreciation of the times, * We a 
to cireumstances now; at any other time I would have knocked that fel- 
low’s head off.’ Lam afraid the point of the story isin the true reading 
ofthe dash; the urbanity of the opening is in such contrast with the 
coarseness of the conclusion of the speech, so I had better have kept it to my- 
self.”’ 

Commencement of Reform.—* The presence of a clergyman at mess is 
working a reform, and Colonel —— , whenever he forgets himself and uses the 
word ‘damnable,’ corrects himself and says * devilish.’ The effect at present is 
that you get two juvons instead of one, but great reforms are not worked in 
a day, or without sacrifice.” 

Test of True Christians.—* When the Lifles at Meerut see the Seikhs 
take their lots of rum like true Christians, they will have a better opinion 
of them ; they have no points of resemblance with Pandees, and hate them 
most cordially.”’ 

Silence of Heroes,—** General Nicholson was at dinner: he is a fine im- 
posing-looking man, who never speaks if he can help it, which is a great 
gift for a public man. 
the last two months, I do not think we should have survived. Our genial, 
jolly mess-dinners have kept up our spirits.” 

Sign of a Falling Cause.—“ An emissary came out from Zeenut Muhul, 
the favourite wife of the King, a great political personage, offering to exercise 
her influence with the King, to bring about some arrangement. 
word, we wished her personally all happiness, 
men and children, but could hold no communications with any one belong- 
ing to the palace.” 

Material Preparations Sor Siege Firve.—** The engineers’ park is a busy 
scene. There are forests of gabions, and acres of fascines, all ready to be 
transported to the scene of action; and platforms for guns and frameworks 
of magazines, sand-bags, entrenching tools, ladders, and everything requi- 
site for the construction of batteries and for the attack. ‘There are two fresh 
infernal machines, which will, I hope, meet with better success; if they 
can but reach the bridge, they must cause great destruction. 

“The ordnance park is also a busy seenc, and has a formidable appear- 
ance. Hogge is the life of it, and every one works hard and cheerfully 
under him. The guns will have to be taken down by bullocks, as elephants 
cannot be trusted under fire; they have a great scuse of self-preservation. 
Every exertion and precaution has been made and taken to ensure success ; 
and any one who sees the extent of the preparations that are requisite, 
Would not be disposed to think that much time has been lost.”’ 














THE REV. H. G. NICHOLLS’S FOREST OF DEAN.* 
Like many other things, the Forestof Dean is better known by name 
than in its particulars ; and the object of Mr. Nicholls is to gather 
together the salient points of these particulars, before the rapid 
march of modern improvements shall sweep away the “old 

* The Forest of Dean ; an Historical and Descriptive Account derived from Per- 


sonal Observation and other sources, public, private, legendary, andlocal. By H.G. 
Nicholls, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean Forest. Published by 
urray. 


| same size across and rather hollowed out at the | 


re obliged to bend | 


But if we had all been as solemn and taciturn during | 


poetical enough for such a rude population. 

** Peculiarities also occur in the selection of Christian names, including 
these—Benedicta, Abia, Winifred, Kezia, Barzillai, Sibylla, Eve, Saba, 
Sabina, Beata, Tryphena, Belinda, Myra, Terzah, Nimrod, River, Milson, 
Miles, &e. 

** « River Jordan’ occurs in the neighbouring parish registers many times 
during the last 150 years; also ‘ Providence Potter.’ ”’ 

In the historical account of the management of the plantations 
there is a curious story of natural history, though not without a 
trait of the official mind. The idea of sending a man to kill mice 
in a forest, because he had succeeded with the rats and mice of a 
fleet, is quite of the wisdom which governs the world, 

‘** It was during this year [1814] especially, but to a certain degree also 
in the preceding and succeeding ones, that this Forest and the New Forest 
were visited with an enormous number of mice. They appeared in all parts, 
but particularly in Haywood enclosure, destroying a very large proportion 
of the young trees, so much so that only four or five plants to an acre were 
found uninjured by them. The roots of five years old oaks and chesnuts 
were generally caten through just below the surface of the ground, or 
wherever their runs proceeded. Sometimes they were found to have barked 
the young hollies round the bottom, or were seen fecding on the bark of the 
These mice were of two kinds, the common long-tailed 
tield-inouse and the short-tailed, There were about fifty of these latter 
sort to one of the former. The long-tailed mice had all white breasts, and 
the tail was about the same length as the body. These were chiefly caught 
on the wet greens in the Forest, and the short-tailed were caught both on 
the wet and dry grounds, 

“A variety of means were resorted to for their destruction, such as cats, 
poisons, and traps, but with little success. A Mr. Broad, who had been 
employed by the Admiralty, and had been successful in killing the rats and 
mice in the fleet, was sent down, and tried several pl ms, all of which failed. 
At last, a miner living on Edge Hills, named Simmons, came forward and 
said that he had often, when sinking wells or pits, found mice fallen in 
and dead, in consequence of their endeavours to extricate themselves, and 
he had little doubt thet the same plan would succeed in the Forest. It was 
tried, and holes were dug over the en losures about two feet dec P, and the 
i ttom, and at the distance 
of about twenty yards apart, into which the mice fell, and were unable to 
get out again. Simmons and others were employed, and paid by the num- 
bers of tails which they brought in, which amounted in the whole to more 
than 100,000, In addition to this it may be mentioned that polecats, kites, 
hawks, and owls visited the holes regularly, and preyed upon the mice 
caught in them; and a small owl, called by Pennant, Strix passerina, 
never known in the Forest before or since, appear dat that time, and was 
particularly active in their destruction. The mice in the holes also ate each 
other.” 

The Forest of Dean is situate in Gloucestershire, and yeoman 
indeed, in the reign of Henry the Second occupied the peninsula 
formed by the Severn and the Wye, before their junction, the 
apex being at Chepstow, the base line extending beyond Glouces- 
ter, and the forest lining the banks of both rivers. By the time 
of Edward the First the general advancement, or, as it would seem 
more probable, some local causes, had reduced the boundaries quite 
as much as they have been narrowed since the days of that mo- 
These dates, however, are only topographically illustra- 
tive. The antiquities of the Forest of Dean ascend far higher 
than the Plantagenets. There seems no doubt but that the iron 
wines were worked by the Romans ; they also appear to have run 


narch, 


| a read through the district ; and very possibly fifteen hundred 


I sent 
° | 
and had no quarrel with wo- | 


LL 


years ago the place was as civilized as it was within these fifty 
years. Four military works attributed to the Anglo-Saxons, 
though of disputed date, are still visible; but before the Norman 
invasion and for a long time afterwards the place seems to have 
lapsed into a state of nature. The density of the forest, the total 
want of roads, and natural obstacles to communication, rendered 
it a place of secure harbour for outlaws or men obnoxious to 


authority. This want of easy communication continued for many 


| ages—indeed the miners would not permit ‘ wheeled vehicles to 


enter their domain,” nor was it till the last century, that more than 


| one road traversed the forest, though Gloucester was at one side 


and Monmouth at the other. The church, however, at an early 
period had settled down in the wild fastness; the demand for 
iron, and the example of the older workings, turned the attention 
of the people to the mines. Their isolated position, their rude 
and independent state, together with the peculiarities of mining, 
induced (as we likewise see in the Stannary Court) a variety of 
customs that grew up into laws, and rendered a court and code of 
their own convenient if not necessary. These customs, and disputes 
arising out of them, with the encroachments of the miners on 
Crown rights and private property, were an unceasing source of 
contention, and alike mischievous to private and public property, 
and injurious to economical progress, as “ foreigners” attempt- 
ing to settle in the district were opposed in every ae These 
evils were only removed (if they are altogether remov — by 
Government buying up existing interests. The nature of 
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interests and the consequences flowing from them form a consider- 
able feature of the book. An idea of the privileges claimed by a 
born inhabitant may be conveyed by an extract. 

** Every free miner duly qualified by birth from a free father in the hun- 
dred of St. Briavel’s and abiding therein, having worked in the mines a 
year and a day, claims the right to demand of the King’s gaveller a ‘gale,’ 
that is, a spot of ground chosen by himself for sinking a mine, and this, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with the works of any other mine, the gaveller 
considers himself obliged to give, receiving a fee of five shillings, and in- 
serting the name of the free miner in the gale-book. The gaveller goes to 
the spot selected with the free miner making the application, and gives him 
possession with the following ceremonies—The gaveller cuts a stick, and, 
asking the party how many verns or partners he has, cuts a notch for every 

artner, and one for the King. A turf is then cut, and the stick forked 

own by two other sticks, the turf put over it, and the party galing the 
work is then considered to be put in full possession. The free miner, hay- 
ing thus obtained possession, is compelled to proceed with the work by 
working one day in the following year and day, and a day in each subse- 
quent year and day, (forfeiting the gale if he fails so to work,) and to pay an 
annual sum of two guineas to the gaveller for each vein of coal he intends 
to work, till he gets at the coal, after which he agrees with him for the 
amount of the composition to be paid to the King in lieu of his fifth, which, 
in case of their not agreeing, must be taken in kind by the King’s putting 
ina fifth man. The right to the gale is considered by the free miner to 





carry with it that of timber for the use of the works; this seems to extend | 


no farther than to the offal and soft wood; and the mode of obtaining it is 
for the miner to apply to the keeper of the walk in which his mine is situ- 
ated for an order, which he takes to the clerk of the Swainmote Court, who, 
on receiving a fee of one shilling, as a matter of course gives him another 
order directed to the keeper of the 
purpose. ° ® 

**The miner cuts the timber when assigned, and until within about the 
last ten years paid a fee of two shillings to the keeper, there being no limit 
to the amount of timber if applied for the use of the works. If the gale- 
ground was situated within the hundred of St. Briavel’s, but belonged to 
‘private parties, the free miner still claimed his right to open the ground, 
the proprietor being let in as a partner, making a sixth, the only exception 
being deuhgesia, gardens, orchards, and Crown plantations,” 

The volume contains nearly forty illustrations of one kind or 
another—maps, antiquities, views, and portraits of miners and 
trees—all executed in the highest style of wood engraving. As 
may be gathered from our extracts, a good deal of curious matter 
will be found in the work. It may also be said fully to answer 
the end of the writer by preserving in a compact form the pith of 
the history, archwology, customs, and local features connected 
with the Forest of Dean—not before they pass away, for the 
raed art of such matters are preserved in records or printed 

ks—but before the impending change in the people and the 
forest itself shall render the associations connected with them so 
completely of the past, that no one would care to labour for their 
resuscitation. We may add that the outward covering of this 
little book, which is spotted and speckled like a trout, is almost as 
suggestive as the interior of woodland streams and scenery. 





BIRTHS. 
On the 25th September, at Calcutta, the Wife of William Ritchie, Esq., Advocate- 
General, of a daughter. 
On the 10th November, at Convamore, Mallow, Ireland, the Lady Emily Becher, 
of a daughter. 
On the 13th, in Cadogan Place, the Wife of Lieutenant-General Aitchison, of a 
d 


aughter. 

On the 13th, at Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Gray, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, in Grand Parade, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Wife of Robert Douglas 
Hale, M.D., ofa son. 

On the lith, at Carnousie Cottage, Banffshire, Lady Bertha Clifton, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Calveley Hall, Cheshire, the Lady Constance Grosvenor, of a 
daughter. 

On the Lith, at Curzon House, the Ilon. Mrs. Curzon, of a son, stillborn. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the llth November, at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton Square, Beauchamp H., St. 
John, second surviving son of the Hon. Lady Pell and the late Sir Albert Pell, one 
of the Judges of the Court of Review, to Julia Caroline Maria, second daughter of 
the late Edward Tyndale, Esq., Lieutenant, R.N. 

On the 16th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-Colonel John Alexan- 
der Ewart, C.B., 93d Highlanders, third son of the late Lieutenant-General Ewart, 
agama eldest daughter of J. Spencer Stone, Esq., of Callingwood, Statford- 
shire. 

On the 16th, at St. John’s Church, Paddington, Sir George Baker, Bart., of Lo- 
ventor, Devon, to Augusta Catherine, youngest daughter of the late Sir Robert 
Fitz-Wygram, Bart. 

On the 17th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Felds, Major Robert J. Lindsay, of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, and Equerry to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, son of the late Lieut. 
General Lindsay, of Balcarras, Fifeshire, to the Hon. Harriet Sarah Loyd, only 
daughter of Lord and Lady Overstone. 

On the llth, Lord Asburton, to Miss Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th August, at Molong, New South Wales, Henry, 

e Wm. Cobden, Esq., of Midhurst, Sussex ; in his 44th year. 

On the 12th September, at Hongkong, William Aurelius Harland, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E., Colonial Surgeon ; in his 36th year. 

On the 3d November, at Avignon, after a few days’ illness, Harriet, wife of John 
Stuart Mill, late of the East India House. 

On the 12th, in the Champs Elysées, Paris, Rear-Admiral Charles Simon; in his 
67th year. 

On the 12th, at Edinburgh, Major-General H. J. Wood, C.B., of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery, and of Croom’s Hill, Greenwich; in his 69th year. 

On the 13th, in Chichester Terrece, Brighton, Thomas Hatchard, Esq., of Picca- 
dilly ; in his 63d year. 

On the 13th, in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Charlotte Chetwynd, 
eldest daughter of the late Viscount Chetwynd. P 

On the 13th, at Guernsey, Lady Cameron, relict of the late Sir John Cameron, 
K.C.B.; in her 83d year. 

Lately, at Draycott Hall, near Richmond, Yorkshire, George Agar Denys, At- 
taché to her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, eldest son of Sir George William Denys, 
Bart; in his 2lst year. a 4 


youngest son of the 






€he Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 12. 

‘War Orrice, Pall-Mall, November 12.—Cavalry—lst Regiment of Dragoons— 
Cornet C. Costobadie to be Lieut. without purchase. 

7th Ss Dragoons-—Major Sir W. Russell, Bart., to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, 
vice J. M. Hagart, C.B. who retires ; Capt. W. Babington to be Major, by purchase, 
vice Russell ; Lieut. C. W. Paulet to be Capt. by purchase, vice Babington. 

16th Light Dragoons—The first Christian name of Cornet Harmar is Morton, and 

Moreton, as stated in the Gazette of Oct. 26. 

Royal Artillery—Lieut. E. Keate to be Second Capt. vice H. R. Saunders, 

deceased . 


. 
Royal Engineers—Brevet.-Col. H. Servanté to be Col. vice Ord, removed as a 


walk in which there is timber fit for the | 
* 











General Officer; Brevet-Col. E. Frome, trom the Supernumerary List, to be Lieut. 
Col. vice Servanté ; Second Capt. and Brevet-Major L. J. A. Armit to be Capt. vice 
G. Ross, placed on the Seconded List; Lieut. R. Hawthorn to be Second Capt. vice 
Brevet-Major Cowell, placed on the Seconded List; Lieut. G. Graham to be Second 
Capt. viee Armit. 

Infantry—2d Regiment of Foot--Ensign R. T. Gwyn, from the 40th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Harvey, appointed to the 25th Foot. F 

10th Foot—Capt. J. Byron, from the Sith Foot, to be Capt. vice Nedham, who 
exchanges ; Quartermaster Sergt. N. Whitton to be Ensign, without purchase. vice 
Rudge, promoted; W. Whitla, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Scott 
promoted, 3 

lzth Foot—-W. L. Murphy, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dudgeon, 
promoted, 

13th Foot—R. H. Home, Gent. to be Ensign, withont purchase, vice Turville 
promoted. . 

lth Foot—II. M. Hutchinson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bryce 
promoted, 2 

15th Foot—Capt. A. R. Sewell to be Major, without purchase, vice Mansergh 
dismissed the Service by the sentence of a General Court-Martial ; Lieut. A, Butler, 
from the 93d Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Sewell. ‘ 

17th Foot—Ensign A. Fluder, from the 63d Foot, to be Lieut. without purchase 
vice Hussey, whose promotion from the 39th Foot, on 10th Sept. 1858, has been 
cancelled. 

24th Foot—C, 
promoted, 

25th Foot—C. R. Leslie, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Ramadgr, 
promoted, 

27th Poot—Ensign O. Cox from the 9th Foot to be Ensign in succession to Lieut, 
Langford, promoted in the 17th Foot, 

29th Foot—J. H. H. Croft, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Fursdon, 
promoted. 

30th Foot—C. Roger, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stevenson, promoted, 

34th Foot—Capt. C. Nedham, fromthe 10th Foot, to be Capt. vice Byron, whe 
exchanges; M. H. Jones, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Gilley, pro- 
moted in the 20th Foot; J. L. N. Willis, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Home, promoted in the 18th Foot; Paymaster J. R. L. Perey, from the 
Leitrim Militia, to be Paymaster, vice Roche, appointed to a Dépot Battalion, 

38th Foot—W. U. Miller, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Skey, pro- 
moted. The first Christian name of Ensign Pringle, appointed, without purchase, 
on the 10th September, 1858, is Norman. 

39th Foot—F. W. Clarkson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Blennerhasset, 
promoted in the 2Ist Foot. The removal of Ensign O. J. Bradford, from the 17th 
Foot on 17th Sept. 1858, is vice Archdall, promoted in the 20th Foot, and not vice 
Hussey, promoted in 17th Foot, as previously stated. The Commission of Lieut. 
A. F. Raper, as Adjt. to bear date 21st Aug. 1558, in lieu of 17th Sept. 1858, as pre- 
viously stated. 

40th Foot—R. 'T. Gwyn, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in succession to Lieut, 
Buckle, promoted. 

4ist Foot—Ensign 
deceased, 

16th Foot—L. 
promoted. 

48th Foot—W. Farley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Goddard promoted, 

50th Foot—J. W, Walkem, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wilson, 
promoted. 

5dth Foot—H. R. IMudson, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dowler, 
appointed to the 23d Foot. 

6lst Foot—E. E. Borton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Murphy, 
promoted. 

63d Foot—Ensign A. Stokes to be Lieut. withcut purchase, vice Marson, pro- 
moted; Lieut. G. W. Clutterbuck, to be Adjt. vice Marson, promoted. 

7ist Foot—Lieut. E. P. W. Browne to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir L. E, 
Smith, Bart., who retires, 

74th Foot—Colour-Sergeant A, Whimster to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Richards, promoted in the 5th Foot, 

83d Foot—R. K. Gibb, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession to 
Lieut. Meurant, promoted. 

85th Foot—A. H. Messiter, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Driberg, 
promoted. 

87th Foot—The Christian name of Capt. Fitzgerald is Ormond, and not Armond, 
as stated in the Gazette of Nov. 9. 

90th Foot—F. H, Carleton, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, in succession 
to Lieut. Synge, deceased. 

91st Foot—K. B. Westley, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Holloway, 
promoted, 

94th Foot—Ensign H. Farrer, from the 3d West India Regiment, to be Ensign, 
vice Leech, promoted in the 24th Foot; P. Richards, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purchase, vice Wheeler, promoted in the 8th Foot, 

3d West India Regiment—U. Farrer, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
Mather, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Rifle Regiment —Statf-Surg. A. 
Small, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lieut. W. Guy to be 
Adjutancy only. 

St. Helena Regiment—G. V. Lambe, Gent to be Ensign, by purchase, vice W. C. 
Gordon, who resigns, 

Royal Malta Fencibles—Major A. Mattei to be Lieut.-Col with local and tempo- 
rary rank, vice Brevet-Col. 8. Baynes, retired upon half-pay; Capt. and Brevet- 
Major 8. Gatt to be Major, with local and temporary rank, vice Mattei; Lieut. G. 
Sesino to be Capt. with local and temporary rank, vice 8. Gatt; Ensign F. G.C. 
Pesain to be Lieut. with local and temporary rank, vice Sesino, 

Dépit Battalion—Paymaster C. B. Roche, from the 34th Foot, to be Paymaster, 
vice Cubitt, appointed to the Cavalry Dépét at Maidstone. 

Staff—Paymaster E. M‘Mullin, formerly of a Dépét Battalion, and attached as 
Paymaster to a Recruiting District, to be Paymaster of a Recruiting District, viee 
Woodgate, who retires upon half-pay. 

Hospital Siaff—Surg. J. Small, from the Cape Mounted Rifle Regt. to be Surg. 
viee Montgomery, who exchanges. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Col, F. M. Martyn, of the 2d Life Guards, having completed 
three years’ actual service in the rank of Lieut.-Col. on 29th August 1858, to be 
Col. in the Army under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854. Col. W. R. Ord, of the 
Royal Engineers, to be Major-Gen. vice Sir W. Reid, dec. Paymaster J. Woodgate, 
retired upon half-pay of a Reeruiting District, to be Major in the Army, the rank 
being honorary only. 

Breret.—The undermentioned promotions to take place in succession to the 
Colonels promoted to be Major-Generals under the Royal warrant of the 14th 
Oct. 1858—Lieut.-Cols. to be Cols. in the Army—H. C. Wade, C.B. Capt. half- 
pay Ist Drag. Guards; W. J. Myers, Major half-pay Royal Staff Corps; F. 
Whittingham, C.B. 4th Foot; C. Bridge, 58th Foot; T. 8. Conway, C.B. Grena- 
dier Guards; T. Le Marchant, Major balf-pay Unatt.; Lord Alfred Paget, Major 
half-pay Unatt.; J. Singleton, Ith Foot; A. F. W. Wyatt, Major 65th Foot; R. 
Gardiner, Major 76th Foot ; H. D. Crofton, 17th Foot; J. R. B. Hale, Capt. half- 
pay Unatt.; A. S. H. Stepney, C.B. Coldstream Guards; C. Hind, Major half-pay 
Unatt.; A. FP. Ansell, Major half-pay Unatt. Town Major, Halifax, N.S.; T. H. 
Pearson, Major half-pay Unatt.; L. Pyler, 12th Light Drags.; A. Campbell, Capt. 
half-pay 2d Ceylon Regt. Staff Officer of Pensioners; J. J. Graham, Major half-pay 
Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensioners; Sir J. E. Alexander, Mth Foot ; P. Brown, Capt. 
half-pay 62d Foot; E. L’Estrange, Capt. 70th Foot; R. H. J. B. Beaumont, Capt. 
Unatt.; W. Hl. Robinson, Capt, half-pay Unatt.; R. W. Bamford, Capt. Unatt. 
Staff Officer of Pensioners; G. Mylius, Capt. half-pay Unatt. Town Major, Dublin; 
T. J. Deverell, 77th Foot; E. Trevor, half-pay Royal Art. Staff Officer of Pension- 
ers; Alexander Henry Lewis Wyatt, Major !lth Foot; George Herbert Fre- 
derick Campbell, Captain half-pay Staff Corps, Staff Officer of Pensioners ; 
J. P. Creagh, Capt. half-pay, 48th Foot; E. A. G. Muller, Major Dépot Battalion ; 
C. F. Parkinson, Capt. half-pay Unatt f Officer of Pensioners; A. F. Blyth, 
Capt. half-pay 6th West India Regt.; F. 'T. Maitland, Capt. half-pay Staff Corps; 
R. L. Phipps, Major half-pay Unatt.; T. Tulloch, half-pay Unatt.; Commissions 
to bear date Oct. 26. Majors to be Licutenant-Colonels in the Army—M. G. Adams, 
Capt. half-pay Unatt.; G. F. Murray, Capt. 65th Poot; T. Byrne, 10th Foot; E. 
Moore, llth Foot; R. M. Best, 10th Foot; F. Walker, Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. ; 
R. Pitcairn, Capt. half-pay, 6th Garrison Battalion, Staff Officer of Pensioners; D. 
Stewart, Capt. half-pa Sith Foot, Staff Officer of Pensioners; G. P. Hume, 15th 
Foot; E. O. Broadley, Capt. half-pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensioners ; 0. L,. Orms- 





W. Story, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Church, 


M. T. Quale to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Byam, 


W. Herchmer, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coucher, 


purchase, vice 
G. Montgomery, to be Surg. vice 
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half-pay Unatt. Staff O Officer of Pensioners: HL c. 
amish, 35th Foot ; H. Gahan, Capt. St. Helena Re gt. 


_Bre wster, r, 76th F Foot ; 


Capt. 
by, Cap’ eas Capt. 76th 


cue G. Munro, Capt. half-pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pe nsione rs; R. Harris, 
Cant. haf pay 60th Foot, Staff Officer of Pensioners; F.P. Nott, hy at Ly ae Gar- 
son Battalion, Staff Officer of Pensioners; J. R. Wheeler, 29th Foot; . Allan, 


t. a. 73d Foot; B. Harrison, ?_ Light Drags.: A. W ars half- 





pay Unatt.; . Phillott, half-p ay Unatt.; D. Robertson, Capt. Royal Engi- 
neers; fay Capt. 73d Foot: H. J. t 2, 45th Foot; W.C. Wolfe, half- 

y Unatt. ~ Miller, ha lf-pay Unatt.; J. H. Hardy, half-pay Unatt.; J. John- 
pa , . Green, half-pay Unatt.; Henry Duke of Beaufort, 


half- yay U — 
half rr «Pe yton, 98th Foot; 


v, Unatt.; J. F. Kempt, ‘eth Foot; W. T. Dickson, 
4 th Ligh oh . B. T. Colman, 


half- ‘Pay ‘ att.; Commissions wo bear date 






Oct. 26. Captains x be Majors in the A M, Lath an, Royal Engineers; G, 
Bayly, half-pay Unattached, Staff Of of a *nsioners ; . Mulock, 70th 
H. Freeling, Royal Eugineers; H. 8. Baillie, Royal Horse Gu: ards - C 


A. 
e Cuneta, 8th Foot; D. St. V. 
cer of Pensioners ; Ww. Pilsworth, half-pay Unattac hed, 
sioners; H.C. B. Moody, Royal Engineers; W. Anderson, 
G. A. Leach, Royal Engineers: P. J. 8. Snow. Deed 
Raikes, half-pay Téth Foot, Staff Offic “er ot Seadiamine a te. 


half-pay Unattached, 
Staff Officer of Pen- 
2d West India Regt 
Engineers; G. W. 
trown, 93d Foot: 


Hamilton, 





G. R. Campsie, “~~ Rifle Regt. : . B. Keane, half-pay Unatt. Staff Officer of 
Pensioners; H. A. Welman, Adjt. be pot Batts lion ; ord George J. Manners, 
Royal Horse Guards; T. Rawlins, Staff Capt. Chatham; T. Hare, Cape 


Mounted Riflemen ; F. Campbell, Cape Mounted Riflemen; R. D'Oyly Fletcher, 
Ist West India Regt. ; G. PF. Moore, half-pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensione 
W. K. Orme, — Foot; B. D. W.’ Ramsay, 75th Foot: J. D. Mends, 2d West 
India Regt.; G. H. Messiter, 69th Foot; T. Tyda, 76th Foot; P.S. Thor 
Mth Light Drags.; W. C. Vandespar, ¢ 7% Ritle Regt.; D. I. Mackinnon, half- 
pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensioners; ¢ liamilton, G2 Foot: T. Smith, half- 
pay Unatt. Staff Officer of Pensix : 1 Patt ison, h alf- -pay 56th Foot, Statf Offi- 
cer of Pensioners; J. E. Sharp, -pay Ist Foot, Staff Officer of Pensioners; T. 
Teulon, 35th Foot; C. W. Grange, Royal Canadian Ritle Regt. Commissions to 
bear date Oct. 26. 

Lig’ undermentioned Officers to have the lo 








npson, 














aland temporary rank of Major— 

















Staff Ome | 


Capt. §. Gatt, Royal Malta Fencib\s .; Capt. F. Rizzo, Royal Malta Fencible 
Regt. © ommissions to bear date Oct. | 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTF, NOVEMBER 16. 

November 16.—Breret.—To be Liceut.-Cols. in the Army 


War Orricr, Pall Mall, 
—Major W. C. = aster, C.B. Sth 
Brevet-Major w. Le Mesurier, ¢ 
Guards ; Major Sir Ww. Russell, Bart. C.B. 7th I 


D.D. Muter, 60th Foot; 
Major ¢ oat 


Major R. 


Poot; Brevet-Major 
-B.Moyal Artillery ; 
ght Drags. ; 



















6th Drag. Guards. ‘To be M: jors i the Army—Captains T. ¢ C. Sestes, 
J. Forster, 6th Drag. Guar : _ Bushe, 7th Li lit Drags. ; ye 
Foot; C. C. Fraser, 7th L t Ma . Maguire, ” Gut h Foot; = Ted 
Foot: T. Bott, 6th Drag. Guards, To be < clone » i the Army—Lieutenant-Cols 
H. M. Durand, C.B. Bengal Engineers; J. Coke, . 10th Bengal Native Taf antry. 
To be Lieutrnant-Colonels in the Army— Majors e A. Orr, Madras Artillery; BR. 
Hamilton, Ist Madras Native Infantry; G. Gordon, 50th Bengal Native Infantry . 
D. M. Stewart, 9th Bengal Native Iufantry, To be Majors in the Army—Captai: 
H. D. Abbott, 3lst Madras Native Iafantry : ws M. Wilson, Sth Bengal Native 
fantry ; H. D. Taylor, lst Madras European Fusileers; F.C. Maisey, 67th Bengal 
Native Infantry ; A. W. Mac — 4 ras Avtille ry; R. Larkins, sth Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry; C. Douglas, Bengal Artillery; J W.. Carter _ Bengal Native 
Infantry; J. F. Richardson, 49th Beng wr Native Infantry; R. wy, Som 
Bengal Natlve Infantry; C. 5. Weston, 36th Bengal Nauve Infantry: « Ilare, 
Infantry; J. H. Brooks, Ist Be 1 Cavalry ; E. L awder, 


20th Madras Native 


44th Madras Native Infantry; A. G. Austen, Artillery; W. > 


, 
poral 








22d Be 1 Native Infantry: J. H. Balmain, $th Bengal Cavalry; R. Bridge, 72d 
Bengal Native Infantry ; H.C. Anderson, 54th Bengal Native Infantry ; C. Cure- 
ton, 38th Bengal Native Lafantry; C. Cookworthy, Bengal Artillery; F. W. 
Lambert, 56th Bengal Nati-e Infantry; H. Drununond, Bengal Engineers ; 


Second Capt. W. T. Brown, Bengal Artillery ; Second Capt. J. 8. Gibb, Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 
[ The Military Gazette of the 19th 


November will appear next week.) 
Che Mnuy. 
Novewner 12, 


m of Officers whic! 
we been this day 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETIP, 


Apmira.ty, Nov. 9.--With Refereuce to the pronoti 
in the London Gazette of Feb. 26. the following Officers 


appeared 
moted 






for services at the rapture of Canton ; such promotion te war date Feb. 27—To be 
Paymasters—Mr. C. A. Goody; Mr. PF. T. tobins, 
Apmrratty, Nov. P. —With reference to the promotion of Officers which appeared 


«dl Of r has been this 









in the London Gazette of 21st Sept. 18° 58, the ener ution 
day promotec for general services dr g the operations in China; such 
to date from 17th Sept. 1858—To be Ds P sty usp ctor of Ilospit ils << Fleet: 
Dr. W. R. E. Smart. 





i promotion 


€ rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NOVEMBER 16, 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wituiam Aagxoie Bariey, Bideford, wine-merchant. 
Bankrupts.—Wu.ziaM Baker, Cheapside, horse-food-manufacturers—J ames and 
James ALEXANDER Potpen,* Castle Stre Leicester Square, fishing-tackle-manu- 
facturers—Ricuarp Carrentrer, Neweas stle Place, Paddington, omnibus-builder— 
Hexny Purirs, Corubury Place, Old Kent Road, draper—Danieit Francis Oxkey, 
Paternoster Row, bookseller—Frepenick Litt, Ardleigh, Essex, miller—Grorce 





















Hexvey Brentnatt, Watford, coal-merchant —Brxsamin Moorr, High Holborn, 
dealer in machines—Ricnarp Forp, Wolverhampton, victualler—Joseen Ssrrn, 
Birmingham, victualler—James Wurar.iey, Bourton-ou-the-Hill, Gloucestershire, 
farmer—Grorcre Brats, Saint George, Gloucestershire, grocer—Wiu.i1M 3 Bixc- 
nam, Great Grimsby, joiner—Creiry Eccirs, St. Helen's, Lancashire, draper. 
Scotch Sequestrations.— Money and Barros, Glasgow, engravers—hKwyox, 


Springburn, joiner—Frrevsox, Kilmorich, Argyleshire, sheep-farmer—TvuLvocn, 


Wick, Caithness-shire, wood- merchant. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, NoveMnER 19. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Tuomas Surrnary, White Horse Street, Stepney, 
factor. 

Bankrupts.—Fow1s Hus, Warsash, Hampshire, chemist—Cuaries Freep2Mil- 
ton-next-Gravesend, grocer— Moses Buttock Bayiiss, Sloan Street, tailor—James 
Agtuvr Mines, Watling Street, ironmonger—Cuarirs Fox Gartaxp, Banbury, 
timber-merchant— Rorertr Rosinson and Joun Ronson, Margaret Street, Cavendish 
Square, upholsterers—Hexry Curiiixcwortn, Park Attwood, Kidderminster, 
maltster— Bens amin Dawes, Kinfare, Statfordshire, r—Jouxn Woop, Drax, 
Yorkshire, corn-dealer—Tuomas Saviper, Kingston-upon-Hull, miller—Tuomas 
Haypex, Bishopwearmouth, flax-spinner. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Framy, Gargunnock, Stirlingshire, 
Wurrtoys, Monifieth, Forfarshire, lime-merchant—Suyrur, Glasgow, insurance- 
agent—Covrts, Keig, Aberdeenshire-—-Branp, Glasgow, spirit-dealer—M’AvsiLan, 
Barrhead, Renfre -wshire, forger—Rosenrson, Glasgow, druggist—Crosura, Glas- 
gow, screw-bolt- manufac turer—M'Kecunie, Glasgow, wine-merchant. 


flour- 








wood-merchant — 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
















Saturd .) Monday. Tr day.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 

3perCentConsols ........ sntassons 98 98 os | 98e | on 
Ditto for Account ....... a6 ont | = OS} a 
3 per Cents Reduced 9% oy 96h | 96h | 
New 3 per Cents «6; 93 965 we) 

@ Annuities 1k TY Mu | 
Annuities 1885 .. aa acoasees] = — io Ist 

k Stock, 9 per Cent pindtoensibakinn -- 26 | — 226 CO 
India Stock; 10} perCent ....., -- —— | -— -——j- —_— 
Exchequer Bills, : 2d. per diem....... oe 360C«{O88 6 | 35 —— 

xchequer Bonds, 1859 ...... hed —_— |-— 1009 loog 100g 

India Bonds 4 per Cont ..............{ 13 {utltwelh wl 





Morgan, | 


























































































FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5p.Ct. st ) French ........ eeereeees 4ip. Ct. 06f. 87) 
Ae 100; Mexican .. ee 
2 Peruvian ‘" - 93 
. ti — Portuguese 1853 .. - 7 
Buenos Ayr t— Russian .,..... = 113 
Chilian tt — | Sardinian - vs 
Ditto. it — | Spanish ..........++ - 47h 
a Ditto New Deferred . - 31 
jay Ditto Passive .........sessseeees 104 
‘-— | Turkish 92} 
3-— — 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rairwave— Baxxs— 
Kristol and Excter............- 93 | Australasian ..........scceeeees 904 
Caledonian. . bo} | British North American 60; 
Chester and Moly he ad ese so Sl Ganenenesseteue 61 
Eastern Counties ? 62) ] Colonial .......ccescees Bey 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ee -- Commercial of London ......... 20 
Glasgow and S« “ae Western . —_— | Engl. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.’ 16] 
Great Norther , 106) SRE ocacocteneansteese -— 
Great South. anc id West. Ireland lod} London and County 26 
I | Say London Chrtd. Buk. of Austra a| 22 
Lancashire and Yorks shire..... 93} London Joint Stock........+6++ a 
Lancaster and Carlisle -— London and Westminster : 498 
London, Brighton & So uth Coast! iil} National Bank ....... ° 40 
London and Blackwall. 6 National Provincial . . -—— 
London and North-West se 91 New South Wales. a 
London and South-Western, . 93 Oriental ......++ j 7 
Manchester, Shettield,@ Lincoln! 35} Provincial of Irel _- 
Midiand gy South Australia... -— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland Union of Australia .. oe 
North British j BOT | Union of London.... 245 
North-Eastern- apg k ° 93 Unit —- 
North-Eastern—York ........ 76 Western Bank ‘of Lo voseeee 30 
Oxford, Wor. & Wol ciara: 28 Do« ! 
Scottish Central ...... i—_ Kast and West India .......+++. 127% 
‘ ish Midland . --- BARGER ccccccccceces ee a 
th Eastern and Dover 75 | St. Katherine 23 
Eastern of France 28) | Whetoria .....c.ss00. 102 
East Indian seececcese { 107} | Miscettanrous— 
long and Melbourn 7 Australian Agricultural. = 
nd Trunk of Canada.,....; 3a | British American Land.. _ 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 21 | Camade ......cccceeecees a 
Great Western of Canada .... Is} } Crystal Palace . 1 
Paris and Lyons ............ 35} Electric Telegraph 113, 
Mixts— General Steam... 144 
Australian....... : London Discount. a 
Brazilian It iperial . imenne 18 |} National Discount... 4! 
Ditto St ~- ran del Re Pocccscece -- | Peninsular and Orie ntal § se 
Cubre ¢ Prccccees conseseses [ | Royal Mail Steam 60} 
Rhymacy otren OTTTTIT TTT tity) 2 South Australian 352 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Aa Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the I7th day of Nov. 1858. 
ISSUER DETARTMENT. 
Notesissued Government Debt £11,015,100 
Other Securities,.... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullio . 15,024,370 
Silver Bullion. ......ceeeeee0+ - 
£32,499,370 | £32,499,370 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprictors'Capital ..........£14,553,000 Government Securities (inelu- 
Mest ...ccccvccees 3,144,586 ding Dead Weight Annuity). 210,808,591 
Public Deposits* 6,821,973 Other Securities...........066 14,711,038 
Other Deposits .......-+.++0 12,561,558 Notes ~» 11,766,315 
Seven Daysand other Bills. $19,068 Gold and Silver Coin ....... oe 614,546 
£37 900,485 


£37 900,455 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-HKanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


RULLION Per oz METALS Per ton. 
, ol - Copper, Brit.Cakes, £98 0 0..£9 © © 
reign Gold Bars, Standard, 7 4 P 
F n in r tandard, £3 1 v Tron, Weish Bars. 700 710 6 


Mexican Dollars .......cceeeee 000 
Silver in Bars, Standard, 


Lead, British Pig . ove 22 
Steel, Swedish Kheg.. 20 











‘ ‘ 
Wheat,R.0. oto 0 
Pine ..ccce o— 0 
Red, New. 37 — 40 
40—42 b 
White Old 0— 0 . 2 ine.... 27 
Pine ...60. 0o— 0 Malting .. 40—42 Beans, Ticks 37 — 42 Potato.... 27—29 
New ...... 42—46 Malt, Ord... 60—66 Marrow... 42—48 Pine..., 29-30 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 








For the Week ending Nov | PerQr (ngetet of England and poten. 
lod, Od, Wheat. —_ 9 
) 4 Barley ... 
2 5 Oats ....6. 3 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town -made ......es0% per sack os to 43s Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. doz 
Seconds .....ccccccsccscccovece 33 — 36 Carlow, 51. 0s. to 5/. 108. per cewt 
& ssex and Suffolk, on board es » — 31 Bacon, Irish ......+++++ per cwt. - — Ste. 
Norfolk and Stockton — w Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......+.. -?T7 
CTICAN .....06 — 26 Derby, pale +» 66 











Hams, York .... ° 
“e3, French, per 120, 7s. 0d. io te. a. 


— 26 


re an see 2 
4lb. loaf. ! 


ih . 
Rread. aja to 7d. 






BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
, Heas or Carrie at tus 


Newoarte ano Leapennmate.* 
ad Carria-m 



























« sad s. d. sd. ‘ wer 
ee S Otos &Sto4 0 45 5 0 Monday. eae 
Mutton 3 6—310—4 2 i—4 8—5 ©) Beasts... 5,258 ..... 1,0 
Veal. 34-4 0-46 O—4 6—4 8 Sheep..24,600. 4 
Pork... 3 0—3 &8—4 ¢ o=- O— 4 2) Calves., 160 .... 172 
Lamb 00-0 0-00. —0 O0—0 0| Pigs... 40.... 130 

° To sink the offal, pe rib. 
HOPS WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 5%s. to 685. Down Tegs ........«« per Ib. . to 19d, 
Mid and Fast Kent ditto..... 70 — 120 Half-bred Wethers .......+.... 6) — 7 
Sussex ditto. ......seeeee -.- “& — oO Leicester Fleeces ... ee — is 
Parnham ditto .......seereee e*=— 0 Combing SKINS .......6+-0006+ — 7 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. yMITECHAPEL. CumBERtann. 
Tés. to Oe. SOs. to Bis 4. to 90s. 
6 — 7 oo — 65 70 — 78 
es o=— 0 e=—- 0 
Clover .. 85 — 105 9) 06 102 6% — 105 
Wheat Straw 25 0 23 =— 2 “uw —- 

GROCERIES. a 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 1s ae to 3d.) Jamaica Rum. per 4d.to 5s. 2d. 
Cong “~e- BUD ccceccoscce 1 _ 2 c Brandy, Best Brands. oecee ? s-— 83 
Pckoe, flowery 3 ° —4 © | Cotton, N. Orleans per ib. @os— oo 

In fond Duty 1s. ‘3d per Ib Saltpetre Ref....perewt. 44 6 — 45 0 
Coffee, fine in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 90s. 0d Guano, Peruvian. perton. 740 6 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary .. fd. to 30s. 0d Tallow P. b C...perewt.52 9 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in Od. to TOs. Od TOWR 2. ..cescce0s so=-—-e¢eo0 
Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. Od. to 24s. Od. Rape Oil, Engin refined 44 0 -- 45 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, avers . 278. 9} d. Brown..... +++. 16-4 6 
West India Molasses .... 13s. Od. to 18s. Od.| Linseed Oil........ . o-oo 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Vil.... e-d4 0 

Kentand Essex Regents..ton. to 905. Palm Of)... o-oo 
: —- 0 Linsced Oil-cake, perton .2009 © — 0 0 

York Re “c nts . He — 95 | Coals, Hetton.. o—- eo 
Scotch 4, ««. o— 0 TEOS cccceccecceeee © Om O80 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[November 20, 1858, 





The Public is respectfully informed that the Tragedy of 
MACBETH can only be represented for a limited number 


porar PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN 
AS MANAGER. 

Mowpay, Wepnespay, and Fainay, MACBETH. Tvespay, 
and Sarurpay, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, Turvurs 
pay, KING JOHN. Preceded every Evening by A FARCE. 

> 7 

M JULLIEN’S CONCERTS.— 

@ LYCEUM THEATRE.—LAST WEEK but TWO.— 
EVERY NIGHT, at 8 o'Clock.—M. WIENIAWSKI, the 
celebrated Violinist, will perform every evening.—Vocalist, 
Miss POOLE.—“ Fern Leaves” Valse, Cornet Obligato, M. 
DUHEM. “Kiss Polka.” “English Quadrille.” “ Old 
Dog Tray Polka.” M. Jullien's “‘ Hymn of Universal Har- 
New Grand Operatic Selection from DER FREIS- 





mony.” 
CHUTZ. 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL MASQUE, on Mownpay, 


Decemoenr 13th. 


L& DON _CRYS TAL 
EGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND 
GREAT PORTLAND STREET. This magnificent Build 
ing WILL BE OPENED tothe public on Wepnespay, De 
cempea Ist, 1858, for the sale of all kinds of useful and fancy 
Articles. It will contain the largest number of first-c 
Exhibitors of any building in Europe. The Photographic 
Establishment is the tinest in London. The Aviary, Con- 
servatory, General Refreshment Room, and Ladies* Private 
Refreshment Room, with Retiring Room attached, will be 
replete in their several departments. Applications for the 
remaining space are requested to be made forthwith. 
"TWD py r y 
U IVERSITY OF LONDON,— 
CONVOCATION. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Adjourned Mect- 
ing of Convocation will be held at Burlington House, W 
Wepnespay next, the 24th day of Novemre 7 o’elock, 
p.m. for the consideration of the business remaining un- 
disposed of on the 10th instant. 

C, J. FOSTER, LL.D. Chairman. 
WILLIAM SHAEN, M.A. Clerk. 


QTEAM between GALWAY and NEW 








PALACE. 














| SHERRY, 


UTUAL LIFE SSURANCE, 


THE wae pnori - — AMONGST 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 


SURANCE SOCIETY. Instrrvrep 1831. 
rated by Special Act of Parliament. 
INVESTIGATION into the AFFAIRS of 
the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration of a Bonus, will 
be made at Ist Mancn, 1859, when all Policies then of FIVE 
Years’ endurance will receive Additions. 
These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be ap- 
_ thus :-— 
. They may be added to the sum payable at death; 
2 They may be commuted into a present payment ; or 
They may be applied in reduction of the future Pre- 
miums 
The following was the position of the Society at Ist March 
1s58— 
Amount of E 
Annual Re 
Accumulated 1, } 
Copies of the last Report may be had at the Head Ort “c 
or from any of the Society's Agents. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, retary. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—26, Poultry. 
ARC HD. T. RITC HIF, Agent. 
V TINE N 


NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY.—Our superior SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 
MADEIRA, &e. 


in brilliant condition, 20s. per 












THE 















| Dozen. 


YORK.—The Shortest and most direct Route to Ame- | 


rica.—Through rates ‘vom all the principal towns in the 
United Kingdom to New York direct, calling at St. 
Newfoundland, to land her Majesty's Mails.—The splendid 
and powerful Ocean Mail STEAMSHILPS will leave Galway 
for New York as under: 
WINTER ARRANGEMENTS. 
= ASSIAN, from Galway, December 9th ; 
ork, November 18th. 
PRING E ALBERT, yg New York, December 2d. 
PACI 
INDE AN “EMP IRE. 
AMERICAN EMPIRE. 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
ANTELOPE. 
Passengers booked to New York. 
class, 18/.; 2d class, 10/1. ; steerage, ae 
class, 16 guineas; 2d class, 9 guine era, 6 guineas, 
including steward’s fee and provisions. A limited quantity 
of light freight only can be taken. For freight and further 
particulars apply to Beke, Adam, and Co., 8, hilpot Lane, 
London. 
ANEW DEPARTMENT FOR You TH, &e.. 
J. and D. NICOLL recommend for 


e an outside Coat THE HAVELOCK and PATENT 
CAPE PALETOT; and for ordinary use the Cape Suit, 


from New 


rates—Ist 
, lst 


Through 
from Galw 











such being well adapted for young gentle men, on account 
i cence. 
and 


of exhibiting considerable economy with general e) 
Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, the Military 
Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great var 
of materials adapted for the Kiited or Highland Costume, as 
worn by the Royal Princes, may be secn at WARW Ww K 
HOUSE, M2 and Mid, Regent Street. 
hl Tih > 
JICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALE- 
TOT has all those advantages which secured such ge 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll's ape I 4 
to say, as it avoids giving tothe wearer é 
profe ‘sional men and all others ¢: 
morning and afternoon, in or out of doors. Secondly, 
is an absence of unnecessary scams, thus 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the 
latter advantage is considerably enhanced by the ap- 
plication of a peculiar and neatly stitched binding, the mode 
of effecting which is patented. In London, the NEW RE- 
GISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. & D. NI- 
COLL, 114, 116, lis, 120, Regent Street; and 22, Cornhill. 
7 rr ree i) 
NICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum: the Cape descends 
from the front part of the shoulc and forms a specics of 
sleeve for each arm, both are at pe *t freedom, having to 
pass through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the 
Paletot ; these apertures, however, are duly covered by the 
Cape, which docs not appear at the back part of the Pale tot, 
but only in the front, and thus serves to form ha 
sleeves, at the same time concealing the hands when pls 
T nt is altogether most convenient 
and can in London alone be had 
py Ald, 116, 118, and 120, Regent 
Street ; and 22, Cornhill. 






















dee 
securing 


















IR LADIES. 
’ N + 
JICOLL'S PATENT HIGHLAND 
CLOAK is a combination of utility, elegance, and com 
fort. No Lady having scen or used such in TRAVELLING, 
for MORNING WEAR, or for covering full dress, would wil- 
lingly be without one. It somewhat resembles the oll 
Spanish Roquelaire, and has an elastic Capucine Hood. It 
is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 
yards round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from 
the shoulders ; but by a mechanical contrivance (such being 
a part of the patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty : at the same time, 
Y i » its original 
shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling are the soft 
neutral coloured shower- proof Woollen Cloths manufactured 
by this firm, but for the promenade other materials are pre- 
vided. The price will be two guineas anda half for each 
Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood a few 
shillings more are charged. This department is attended to 
by Cutters, who prepare Mantles of all kinds, wit 
Fur, or Cloth Jackets, cither for in or out cdl use 
at all times—like this firm’s Riding Habit—are in good 
taste and fit well. Female attendants may also be seen for 
Pantalons des Dames 4 Cheval, partially composed of Cha- 
mois. As no measure is required the Patent Highland 
Cloak can be sent at once to any part of the country, and is 
thus well adapted for a gift. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Re- 
gent Street, London. 














DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
xestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly “during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dixxeronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


John’s, | 
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' dress woven by 





“IT tind your — = be pure and unadulterated. 
Lernesy, M.D. London Hospital.” 
Pint Sample of png Twelve Stamps. Terms—Cash or 
Reference. Delivered free to any London Ratlway ni 
nus, The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on applic 
Colonial Brandy, l5s. per Galion. Weiver and Hr 
Wholesale Wine and Spirit Importers, 27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark Lane, London, EF nC. 









TRADE MARK. 
ATENT CORN FLOUR, 


) 
| with BROWN and POLSON’S name, has now the 
above trade mark on each packet 

For Puddings, Custards, &c. preferred to the best Arrow 
toot, and unequal! di as a Diet for Infants and Invalids. 
The Lancet says, **' his is superior to anything of the kind 
known. Reports, also, from Drs. Hassall, Letheby, 
and Muspiat Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c., at 8d. per 
léoz. packet. Parstry, Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Iron- 


monger Lane, London 
71) “8 rh , oe Ab Pld 
\ NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIREI EW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the ne xtural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from th 
closest observer; they will never change lour or de 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and usefal in mas 
tication. 52. Fleet Strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 
| ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine bat that which bears the back label with the 
name of WitiiasM Lazexey, as well as the front label signed 
“ Elizabeth Lazenby,” and thi it for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ward appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—“ This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, in addi- 
tionte the well-known labels which are protected against 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chance of 9th 
July, 1858." 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 
‘Sf . ,RIT . . 
7 AMPES a MODERATEUR, from 6s. 
4 tows. WILLIAM 8. LKURTON ollected from 
the different makers, here and in France, a ty that de- 
fies competition. As many imported from France are infe 
rior in the works, William 8. Burton selects at Paris from 
the best makers only, and he can guarantee each lamp he 
sells as perfect in all its parts. 
His stock co ises also an extensive 
Camphine, Pa s, and all other s 
ne Colza Oil, 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
Imer’s Candles, 9d. per Tb. 


Wasi S$. "BURTON'S 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATAL 


be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Iitustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shefticl 
Vlate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 
and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 
ry. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 
s, &c. &e. with Lists of Prices and Pians of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 
2, and 3, Newman Strect ; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place. 


RUPTU wa MOC ROYAL LETTER? PATEN 
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Kettles, 








\WHite’s MOC-MALN LEVER TRUSS | 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 










ive treatment of 
ten hurtful in its 
ng wornroundthe 


be the most effective invention in the 
HERNIA. The use 
effects, is here avoided ; 
body, while the requisite is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and m: ay 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,on 
the cireumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, te- 
ing sent to the qo, r, 

_, ME. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
y &c. for VANTCOSE, YEINS, ont all cases of WEAK- 

288 and SWELILUNG ofthe LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in tes ture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, trom 7s. id.to lés. each 
Postage 


fd. 
JOUN WHITE MANUPACTU RE R, 
YAUTION,. In consequence of many im- 
/ pudent attempts to deceive the public, it is necessary 
a all Messrs. Nicoll’s manu 
a trade mark, consisting 


eur 

















228, PICCADILL Y. 





» dis 











h specimen ; to copy this is fraud, a y 
oe thus etected:—if the garmentis dark-coloured, the 
label has 9 Diack ground, with the firm's name and ad 


the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; 
if the garment is light-coloured, the label has a pale drab 
ground, and red letters. Each garment is marked in plain 


figures, at a fixed moderate price, and is of the best ma- 
terials. 
H. J. and PD. Nicoll have recognized agents in various 


parts of the United Kingdom and Colonies, and any in 
formation forwarded through them will be thankfully ac- 
knowledged or paid for, so that the same may lead to the 
prosecution of any person copying their trade mark, or 
making an unfai eoftheir name: that isto say m such 
a manner as may be calculated to mislead. 
Signed H. J. and D. NICOLL. 
Regent Street and Cornhill, Legden. 
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AMPTULICON.—The New Elastic 


Floor Cloth, Warm, Noiseless, Ornamental, ana Dur- 
able. Price 4s. and ds. 6d. per square yard. T. TR ELOAR, 
Cocoa Nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, Ludgate Hill. 


7 PPS’S COCOA.—Eprr, Homeopathic 


y Chemist, London.—This ¢ hesitant preparation origi- 
nally produced for the use specially of hor ceopathic patients, 
having been adopted by the general ,ublic, can now be 
had of the principal grocers. Each packet is abelled 
James Errs, homaopathic chemist, London. 


[[EAL and sons’ EIDER DOWN 
QUILTS, 


from one guinea to ten guineas ; also 
Goose Down Quilts, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of prices and Sizes 
sent free by post. Herat and Sons’ New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Hedsteads, and priced List of Bedding, also sent 
post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 











i\ HITE and SOUND TEETH ‘are 
indispensable to personal attraction and to he: palth 
and longevity by the proper mastication of food. ROW- 
LAND'S ODON’ ro, or Pearl Dentifrice, compounded of ori- 
ental ingredients, is of inestimable value in improving ang 
beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and in 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. It eradicates aver 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and 
lishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a pe. os 
like whiteness. As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic 
purifier of the breath, teeth, and gums, ever known, it has 
obtained the patronage of the sovercigns and the nobility 
throughout Europe; while the general demand for it at 
once announces the favour inwhich it is waiversally held.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
—The words “ Rowlands’ 
Label, d “A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Matton Garden,” 
on the Government stamp affixed on cach box. Sold by 
them—and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


{RATIS AND POST FREE TO ALL 

WV PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW 
CATALOGUE containing 6000 volumes of new and 
popular books, with the published price affixed to 
each: from which a discount of 2d. in the 1s, is allow- 
ed, 3. and. T. Grtpert, 4, Copthall Buildings, back 
of the Bank of England. London, E.C. Copy the 
address. N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, 









Odonto” are on the 








and pres ‘isely the same as if the full Price were paid, 


W THY CONTINUE TO 

PRICE. TWOPENCE DISCOUNT in the 
SHILLING off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, 
&e. The rate of postage is 2d. for each lb. Buyers 
will find it a saving in the cost, even after paying the 
postage or carriage. A 5/. order sent carri free to 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Town orders 5s. and 
upwards, sent free. S. and T. Gitserr, 4, Copthall 
Buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, 
E.C. Copy the address. 


PAY FULL 











NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK, 
In a few days, in One Volume, square crown S8vo. price 
18s. handsomely bound ; or 26s. in morocco, by Hay- 


tt WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, 
By Wititam Worpsworrn, Illustrated by Bir- 
ket, Foster, and H. Noel Humphreys. The landscape 
subjects drawn and engraved on Wood from original 
and authentic Sketches of the Localities mentioned in 

the Poem. 
London : 


NEW EDITION OF 
SPE 


LoxGMax, Brows, and Co. 


WILLIAMS’s SYLLABIC_ 
LLIN 
Now ready, in 12mo. = e = 6d. 


YLLABIC "SPELLING; 
\ or an Easy Method of Learning to Spell and Read, 
founded upon Sieur Berthaud’s system, and adapted to 
the English language by Mrs. Winttams. Revised 
and corrected by her daughter, Lady Lercuron. 
London: Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


JAPAN AND PEKIN. 
Post Svo. 6s. 
T'r MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE JAPANESE in the 19th CENTURY. Des- 
ounts of Recent Dutch Travellers, 
tive of Vow Stremonp. 





cloth, the sixth 






cribed from the 
especially the Narré 
Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


THE COURT OF PEKIN 


Father Ripa during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Pekin, in the Service of the Emperor of 
China. Translated by Forrunato Pranxpt. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Next week, with 4 large Plans and 


YEAR'S YING IN INDIA, 








Memoirs of 


in post Bro. 


tispie 
+ C AMPAIGN 















d from Merch 1857 to March 1858. By Jvnivs 
Grorcr Mepiey, C iptain, Bengal Engineers, and Gar- 
rison Engineer, Lucknow. Embraces the Bozdar Ex- 
peditiot of Delhi, Seaton’. C tign in the 
Doab, Sic ge of Lucknow, (1858) Xe. &e. with illustra- 


tive plans, drawn to Scale. 


Just “7 shed in fine Chromo-lithography 








MR. TAYLE'S VIEW OF THE 
| EFENCE OF ARRAH HOUSE, 
Against the Dinapore Mutineers under Koer 


Sing. 

This picture shows the exact position of the attack- 
ing party, the House of which the mutineers took pos- 
session, and from which they attacked the besieg red 5 
and the small building from which the Garrison de- 
fenced themselves against S000 men, 

The picture is produced in the tivest style of Cromo- 
Lithography, and a small Pamphlet, eoutaiming @ Nar- 
iative of the Ay ge, accompanies the Print. 





London: W. Tuacker and Co. 87, Newgate Street. 
Edectuat Cure Without Medicine of Indigestion, 
lysp-p-ia.) habitual Con-tipation, Flatul ney, 
Acidity. Palpitationof the Heawt, bay of the 


Billousness, 
kotha, Con- 
Send 2d. in 

Post, a Popular 


Net 


wa, 


Liver, bilions Headaches, vousne 
General Debility, Dia Cough, 
sumption, De sponde ney, Spleen, & 4 
Stamps, satiyen will receive free by 
Treatise 64 pag 

7". NATU RAL REGEN 
the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. . 

Purgatives, or Medicines of any hind and without 

expense, by a simple, pleasant, and is allible means 

which saves 50 times its cost in other remedies ; adapt- 

ed to the general reader, 

London: James Gitnent, 49, Patesnoser Row; and 
through all Booksellers in Town and Country. 





NERATION of 
Without Pills, 
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PEOPLE'S EDITION, AND ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITION OF MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
WITH bat ee 

‘onday, December 6, will be published, No. I. 
a a Is. S be completed in 10 Numbers, Monthly, 


ce ls. each, - 4 a o 
OORE’S IRISH MELODIES; with 
Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Piano 
forte. People’s Edition in small dto. 
London : Leneman, Brown, and Co. ; and Appison 
and Co. ; Manchester: Hime and Appison. 





Just published, Vol. I. handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 21s. (to be completed in 4 vols.) 
THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
CIVIL AND MILITARY, 
RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL, 
From the Earliest Period to the Close of the Russian 
War. With numerous Annotations from the Writings 
of recent distinguished Historians. 
Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Tomson. 
Illustrated by above One Thousand Engravings or 
Wood and Steel. 
Buacxre and Sox, Warwick Square, City, London; 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS 
Second Edition, just published, price 2s, 6d. ; by post 
. i 


2s. 8d. 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
With Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
By Wuuam Harvey, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 
Also, just published, Second Edition, price ls, by post 


26 


1s. 2d. } 
On RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and NEURALGIC 


connection with Deafness and 


HEADACHE, in 
Noises in the Ear. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





e Recently published, mx 
RIEL, AND OTHER POEMS, 
Fep. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. cloth. Also, 
POEMS, by the Author of ** Uriel,” price 6d. 


“The grand poem ‘ Uriel.” — The most power- | 


ful poet of our country and our times.”—W.S. Lan- 
do 


vr. 


* Power, emotion, and picturesqueness. ... . His | 
hy 


t y.— Leader. 
The charm of that 





characters talk subtly and impres 

“ Power working darkly. : 
song.” —Athenwum. 

“Sterling and active power. Fi Before us 
stretches the broad rich land of poetry. .... 4 A man 
who can write thus would have done well in leaving 
his learning.”"—(ritic. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 

Strand. 


Just completed, in 4v ols. 8vo. price 27. 8s, 
3M. TPIKOYILH ‘IZTOPIA THS ‘EAAH- 
NIKHE 'EMANASTASEQY. 
The History of the Greck Revolution (written in 
modern Greek), by Sr. Taicovur:, Greek Ambassador 
at London. 





“We congratulate Mr. Tricoupi and his country- | 


men on the successful completion of this remarkable 


narrative of the greatest event of their modern his- | 


tory.”—Saturday Reriew. 
** The classic tone, the force, freedom, and ornate- 
ness, the descriptive freshness, exhibited throughout 


the pages of this very meritorious work.””—Atheneum, | 


Wiruiams and Noroarr, 14, Henrietta Street, Co- 


vent Garden, London; and 20, South Frederick Street, | 


Edinburgh. 
ARNOLD'S EDITIONS of the GREEK DRAMAS, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
OPHOCLES, with English Notes, 
from ScHNEIDEWIN, viz. : 

1, Ajax. 3s. 4. (Edipus Coloneus, 4s, 

2. Philoctetes. 3s. 5. Antigone, 4s, 

3. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4s, 

EURIPIDES, with English Notes, from 
Hartunc, Dunner, Wrrzscner, Scuonr, Xe. viz. : 
1, Heeuba. 3s. 4. Hyppolytus, 3s, 

2. Bacche. 3s. 5. Medea, 3s, 

3. Iphigenia in Tauris. 3s, 

ARISTOPHANE: . Selections from the 
CLOU Ds, with Eng N 
3s.6d. 2. The BIRDS. 3s, 6d. 

“It is impossible to turn over the pages of these 
editions of the Classics, and to look back upon the 
School Editions of former days, without gratefully 
acknowledging how much has been done by Mr. Ker- 
cnrver ArNoLp towards the advancement of sound 
classical Jearning by his admirable publications.” — 
John Bull, 

In these Editions the objectionable passages are 

omitted. 
Rivrxeroxs, Waterloo Place. 
pe BLICATIONS BY REGISTRAR 
GENERAL. 

1, ANNUAL REPOR‘, being the Nineteenth of 
the Registrar General of Births, Marriages, and 
Decths, in England and Wales. 
vo. Price ls. 6¢. 

2. QUARTERLY RETURN O1 
4d. per copy. 

3. WEEKLY RETURN of Births and Deaths in 
London, Price 14d. per copy. 





DITTO. Price 


The above and all descriptions 
PAPERS may be had at very low prices of — 
Mr. Hansarp, 32, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and 6, Great ins 
Stile, Lincolu’s Inn Fields ; 
Messrs. Eyre and Srorriswoopr, | LONDON ; 
New Street Square, Fleet St sow | 





Messrs, LoncMax, Paternoster Row, 
Ec, 
Messrs. Brack, EDINBURGH : 
Messrs. Tuo, 
Messrs, Hopces and Surri, 
And generally of all Booksellers in 
A Country. 
N.B.—In a@ few days wiil be published the ANNUAL 
STATEMENT of the TRADE and NAVIGATION 
ofthe United Kingdom with Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions in the Year 1857, 
To be had as above. 


and 
{| DUBLIN, 
all parts of the 





| Busk, M.A. First Lieut. Victoria Rifles. 


270pp. reyal | 


f PARLIAMENTARY | 


| Rev. 


| Illustrated, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. GUTHRIE. 


On the Ist December will be Published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF 
THE SAINTS, 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF DISCOURSES FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE 
COLOSSIANS, 


By THOMAS 


GUTHRIE, 


D.D. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


Published this day, in 1 volume, Crown 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, beautifully bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. 


THE TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES 


OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 


The above old favourite in a new dress will be gladly weleomed, a good edition of the work having long been 


wanted, 
graphic Plates, and Twenty Wood-cuts. 
style. 


It is now offered, illustrated, with inimitable humour by ALrrep Crowavuiit, in Ten Chromo-litho- 
The binding has been executed by the Messrs. Wesriey in their best 


TRUBNER and CO, 60, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON MEXICO. 


COMPANION 


MEXICO AND 


VOLUME TO HUMBOLDT. 


THE 


MEXICANS. 


LANDSCAPES AND POPULAR SKETCHES, 
By C. SARTORIUS, 


With Steel Engravings by distinguished Artists, from Original Designs by Morrrz Rvernpas. 


One splendid dto volume, 200 pages of letterpress, and 18 Engravings. 


Price 18s. 


“ You have asked for my opinion of Sartorius’s Book on Mexico, with pleasure I comply with your request, 


since I have derived great pleasure from the perusal of the book. 


I hesitate not to affirm that it is the most ori- 


ginal work written about New Spain since the Essay Politique of Baron Humboldt, and as it treats about matters 
which the greatest of travellers has touched upon, it may stand side by side with the Political Essay in origi- 


nality and observation. 


It is certainly the only book upon Mexico known to me at all worthy of such com- 


panionship ; of course the character oi the two books is widely different, and Humboldt’s work may be regarded 
as the massive frame which the lake observer has filled up with a flowery picture of details; after having read 
some score of books upon Mexico and its people alike flippant, vapid, and gossipy, it is refreshing to peruse a 


work of such original and varied observation. 
lishers, 


Ertract from a Letter of Captain Mayne Rew to the Pub- 


TRUBNER and CO, 60, Paternoster Row. 





BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


for 1859. 


‘SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co. have now ready the following BEAUTIFUL BOOKS, 
N 


in the production of which the first Artists and the best Printers have been engaged :— 


. FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS, 


With Two Hundred Engravings on Wood, 21s. 


bo 


4. THE HAMLET, 


. FAVOURITE PLEASURE BOOK FOR THE YOUNG, 


With Oue Hundred Coloured Pictures. 


3. LALLEGRO, by Milton, 


With 20 Engravings, copied by permission fro: De-is 


12s, 


« by the Etching Club, 7s. 6d, 


With Fourteen Etchings by Birket Foster. 12s, 


5. CHILD'S PLAY, 


With Sixteen Coloured Fac-simile Drawings. 5s. 


6. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY, 


Illustrated by Birket Foster and Harry Rogers. 5s, 


7. OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN, 


With a Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 5s, 


Dp 


. A PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS, 


With Two Hundred and Fifty Coloured Hlustrations. 12s.; 


or plain, 7s. 6d, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co, 47, Ludgate Hill. 





USEFUL BOOKS, 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d. each, cloth, 
| OW WE ARE GOVERNED ; by 
Aumaxy Foxriaxarr, or the CROWN, the 
SENATE, and the BENCH. 

THE RIFLE, AND HOW TO USE IT. By Hans 
i With Nu- 
merous I}lustrations. 

HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW, applicabk 
to Commercial Transactions. By W. Camppen 
Sieion, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 

Rovrneper, Warnes, and Rovrieper, Farringdon 

Street. 

TEW ILLUSTRATED PRESENT 
i BOOKS. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH,  Se- 
lected and Edited by the Rev, R. A. Wuamorr. With 
100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 

GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS, with Illus- 
trations by Birxer Fosrer, printed in colours, cloth 
gilt, 21s. 

ODES and SONNETS, with the Illustrations by 
Birxer Fosrer, printed in tints, small 4to. cloth gilt, 
l2s. 6d. 

SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By the 
R.A. Wiuimorr, With 40 Illustrations, small 
4to. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 

WORDSWORTHI’S “ DESERTED COTTAGE,” 
LONGFELLOW’S “ MILES STANDISH.” Mlus- 
trated by Joux Giinerr, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE is now ready, 
and will be forwarded on receipt of Four Stamps. 

Rovriepcr, Warnes, and Rovriever, Farringdon 

Street. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


On the 25th of November will be published, 
oon BRITISH ALMANACK for 1859, 
Price ls, 
| COMPANION to the ALMANACK, 
Sewed in wrapper, price 2s, »* 
AND 


\ is E BRITISH ALMANACK 
COMPANION, 
Together, in eleth beards, lettered, price 4s, 
“ The Society’s Almanack [the British) put an end 


! to the disreputable fortune-telling tracts, before pub- 





lished by the Stationers’ Company ; and, abandoned by 
them, other ant rational year-books were substituted 
in their place; perhaps immediately, certainly as 
soon as the illustrious statesman and warrior at the 
head of the Government, without any application on 
our part, gave directions that the Society’s Almanacks 
should be used at all the offices."—Lord Brougham's 
Speech at Licerpool, October 18, 1858. 
Coxtiexts op Comranion ror 1859. 

History of Comets. By John Russell Hind, F.R.A.S. 

The Museum of Practical oot: its Educational 
Objects. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

The Thames and the London Drainage. 

Practical Results of Sanitary Legislation in England. 

National Collections of Pictures. ; 

Mutiny of the Native Army in British India. 

Dispute with China, < ’ 

Architecture and Public Improvements. With Woode 
cuts, 

Besides numerous other Articles of Universal Interest, 
including ** The Legislation, Statistics, and Chro- 
nicle of 1858." a 

London: Kniowr and Co. 90, Fleet Street; and Sold 

by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 
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MACMILLAN AND 00. 
Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 


WILL PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING IN A 
FEW DAYS. 


SCOURING of the WHITE HORSE ; 


or the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. 
By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Ricnarp Doy.e, 
engraved by Liyrox. Imperial l6mo. printed on 
toned paper by Clay, and bound in extra cloth, 
gilt leaves. 


Il. 
THE HEROES; 
or Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. By 
Cuarces Kixosiey, Rector of Eversley. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Royal I6mo. with Illustrations, 
engraved by Wuymren, extra cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 
Ill, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 


Narrated in connection with the Political, Ecele- 
siastical and Literary History of his Time. By 
Davip Masson, M.A. Professor of English Litera- 
ture in University Coll. London, Svo. Vol. I. with 
Two Portraits. 


Iv. 
FOUR MONTHS IN ALGERIA, 
with a VISIT to CARTHAGE, By Josern Wit- 
LiAMS BLakesiey, B.D. Vicar of Ware, Herts, and 
sometime Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Photographs. 8vo, cloth. 
v. 
Three Tales of Old English History for the Young. 
By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” Royal 
l6mo. with a Frontispiece by W. Hotmay Her, 
engraved by Luvron. 5s. 
Contents, 
CARADOC and DEVA; a Story of the Druids. 
WULFGAR and the EARL: a Story of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 
ROLAND: 


a Story of the Crusades. 


VI. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS 


and HOLIDAYS. The Experiences of a Little 
Girl. A Story for Girls. By the Author of ** Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland.” Royal Imo. 


The following are now ready : 


I, 
SECOND EDITION. 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS. 


A Story for Girls, With a Frontispiece. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 5s, 
“A book which girls will read with avidity, and 


can hardly fail to profit by.”—Literary Churchman. 
** Seldom, if ever, have more intellectual power and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story 
for girls ; and we wish all the girls in the land had the 
opportunity of reading it.”—Vonconformist. 


II, 
GLAUCUS: EDITION, 
, 

or Wonders of the Shore. By Cuaries Kines.ey, 
M.A. Rector of Eversley, Author of ‘* Westward 
Ho!” Xe. With an Appendix, containing Co- 
loured Plates of the objects mentioned in the 
Work. Accompanied by Descriptions. Feap 8yo 
cloth clegant, 6s, 6d. 

*.* The Ilustrated Appendix may be had separately, 

price 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 


WESTWARD HO! 


Or the Voyages and Adventures of Sic Amyas 
Leigh, Knight of Burrough, in the County of 
Devon,’ in the Reign of Her Most Glorious Ma- 
jesty, Queen Elizabeth. By Cuantes Kinxesiey, 
Rector of Eversley. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Iv. 
SECOND EDITION. 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


By Cuartes Kixostey, Rector of Eversley. 
vols. crown 8vo, ae “aun 6d. 


BRITISH INDIA : 
its RACES and HISTORY. A Series of Lee- 
tures. By Joux Matcomm Luptow, Barrister- 
at-Law. 2 vols. feap. Svo. cloth, 9s. 
“The best historical Indian manual existing.”— 
Eraminer. 
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VI. 
SIXTH EDITION. 

TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. 
By An Old Boy. With a new Preface. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 

*,* The New Preface may be had separately by pur- 

chasers of former editions, on application to their res- 

pective Booksellers, 





vu. 
SECOND EDITION. 
THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 

Translated into English. With Analysis and 
Notes. By Joun Luewetiyn Davies, M.A. and 
Davip Jamrs Vavenan, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College. Second Edition. 8ve, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Vill, 


SCHOOL SONGS. 
A COLLECTION of SONGS, Original and Se- 
lected, with the MUSIC; arranged for four Voices 
Edited by the Rev. Epwarp Turtio, M.A. Head 
Master of Uppingham School; and Herne Ric- 
civs, Small folio, 7s. 6d. 





With Maps and Illustrations after | 





LIST OF NEW WORKS 


1. 


DIARY of a JOURNEY from the 


MISSISSIPPI to the COASTS of the PACIFIC. By B. | 





MoLinav With Introduction by Baron Hum- 
notpr. ‘Translated by Mrs. Sinnerr. With Map, 
I}lustrations in Colours, and Wood Engravings, 2 


vols. 8vo, 30s. 
2. 
From NEW YORK to DELHI, by 
way of RIO DE JANEIRO, AUSTRALIA, and 
CHINA. By Roserr B. Minturn, jun. Post 8vo. 


With Map of India, price 7s. 62. 


2 
0. 


LETTERS written during the SIEGE 


of DELHI. By H. H. Grearunap, 
sioner and Political Agent of Delhi. 





| tion of the 


late Commis- | 
Edited by his 


Widow. Post 8vo. &s. 6d. 
i. 
HISTORY of the KNIGHTS of 
MALTA, or the HOSPITALLERS of St. JOHN of | 
JERUSALEM. By Major Wurrworrn Porrer, 
Royal Engineers. 2 vols. Svo. (In a few days. 


5. 
THOMAS UWINS, 
R.A. By Mrs. Uwriys. With his letters from Italy, 
and his Correspondence with Artists 


nent persons, 2 vols. post Svo. price 18s. 
On We dnesday next, 


MEMOIR OF 


6. 
LIFE of MARY ANNE SCHIM- | 
MELPENNINC K, Author of “ Select Memoirs of 


Port-Royal.” Edited by her Relation, ©, C. Haskin. 
Second Edition, complete in 1 vol. with Portrait. 
Post 8vo. price ls. 6d. 
7. 

SELECT MEMOIRS 
ROYAL; including the Tour to Alet, Visit to Port- 
Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, &c. 
By Mary Anyr Scurmmetrenninck. Fifth Edition. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


OF PORT- 


8. 
A MEMOIR of Capt. W. THORN- 
TON BATE, R.N. By the Rev. Joun Bariure, Gony. 
and Caius Coll. Camb. Author of ** Memoirs of Hewit- 
son,” ** Memoir of Adelaide Newton, Xe.” Fep, Svo. 
[Nearly Ready. 


9. 
The AFTERNOON of UNMARRIED 
LIFE. - Aaa Author of “ Morning Clouds.” ~— Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


10, 
THOMAS RAIKES'S JOURNAL, 


from 1831 to 1847. Third Edition, complete in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price 12s, 


11, 
POPULAR ASTRO- 


NOMY. Vol. II. Translated and Edited by Admi- 
ral W. H. Smyru, For. Sec. R.S. and Rowextr Grant, 
M.A. 8vo. with Plates and Wood-cuts 

[On Friday nest. 


ARAGO’S 


12, 

NATURAL, AND 
PHYSICAL MAGIC, for the Instruction and Enter- 
tainment of Juveniles during the 
Seprimus Pirssx, Analytical Chemist. 
visible Portrait of the Author. F 
cloth (harlequin pattern), 


13. 
The ADMINISTRATION and OR- 


GANIZATION of the BRITISH ARMY, with re- 
ference to FINANCE and SUPPLY. By Epwarp B. 
Dr Fons anaur, Assistant-Commissary-General, 8vo, 
price 12s, 


CHYMICAL, 





14. 
The HISTORY OF FRANCE. By 
Ever Evans Crowe. Vol. I. 8vo. price Ms, 
15. 
LORD BACON’S WORKS, edited 
by Mesers. Exuis, Srepprne, and Hearn. Vol. VI. 


Bvo. 18s, 

The sixth and seventh vo 
lumes of this edition contain 
the whole of Lord Bacon's 


vember, will be given the 
remainder of the literary 
works (consisting of the Dia 


literary and professional logue of «@ Holy War, the 
works. Vol. VI. comprises Apophthegms, the Medita 
the Hisvoxy or Henny VII. / tiones Sacre, the Colours of 
(with copious Historical’ Good and Evil, the Transla 
Notes) and the rest of Ba- tion of certain Psalms, and a 
con’s historical writings; few minor picces belonging 


to this division) :—all edited 
by Mr. Sreppine, accom 
panied by the professional 


the Essays, with an appen 
dix containing a reprint lite 
ratim of the editions of 1597 


and 1612, and the De Sa-, works, edited by Mr. Hearn ; 
pientia Veterum, with anew and followed by an Inorx to 
Exglish translation. In Vol.) the two volumes. 


VII. to be published in No 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO. 


and other emi- | 








wolscap 8vo. 

* LONG V AC ATION IN. ‘CONTINEN. 
ft TAL PICTURE GALLERIES. By T. W. jpx 
Buake, M.A. One of the Masters of Rugby School. 

London : : Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 
In crown 8vo. (860 pages,) price 125, 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the Earliest Times to the Peace of Paris, 1856. 


By Cuan tes Duke Yoror. 
Rivincronxs, Waterloo Place. 
“Esa 
| LACK’S MAP of the ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, showing the communication between 
Europe, North Americ a, and the Pacific ; and a sec. 
ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, 
Edinburgh : Apam and Cuarurs Brack, 


Just ‘eos M price ls, ; by post, Is. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. coloured, by post, ta. 7d. 
PLACK’S MAP of NORTH AMERIC A. 
including British Columbia, ¥ ancouver’s Island, 
and the Fraser River GOLD-F TET DS 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuar.es Brack, 


FARRAR, 
Edinburgh: A. 





NEW SCHOOL TALE. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 
7 RIC; Ok LITTLE BY LITTLE, 


» of Roslyn School. By Freperick w, 
inity College, Cambridge, 

Brack. London: Lonoman 
and Co, 





and C, 


ape, Just publisl ed, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
: ie THREE ARCHBISHOPS, 
Lanfrane—Anselm—A’ Beckett. By Wasutyeroy 
and Mark WILKs. 
London : A, W. Bennerr, 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED 
TRANSLATIO 
This day, demy 8vo. price IN’ by post 14 stamps. 
\ DEBATE ON INDIA IN THE 
j ENGLISH P am. r. By M. Le Comre De 
MontraALembert. Translated, by permission of M. De 
Montalembert, from the ‘* Correspondant ” of October 
29, 1558. 


London: Published at the Office 
tinental Review,” la, Bedord Street, 
Sold by W. Jurrs, F ore ign Bookseller, 
Are ade ; and 69, kins @’s Road, Bri wah 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED COMPLETE 


TRANSLATION 


Now ready, price ls.; by post for 14 stamps. 
Dr 


5, Bishopsgate Without, 


aae COMPLETE ~ 


of “The Con- 
Bag! and 
>», Burlington 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
DEBATE ON INDIA IN THE 
ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. By M. Le Comre 
MONTALEMBERY, 
This is the — 
Translation of 
oe ted ally 
Published by WioitaM 
Office of the ‘ Continental 
Street, Strand, London. 


ih RST 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE: 
His Court and Times. From numerous unpublished 
sources. By Miss Freer, Author of * The Life of 
Marguerite D’Angouleme,” ‘* Elizabeth de Valois,” 
&e. 3 vols. with portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


MISS KAVANAGH’'S “SUMMER 


authorized and complete English 
. De Montalembert’s Article in the 


at the 
Bedford 


Francis Granam, 
Review,” la, 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


AND BLACKETT’ 


NEW WORKS, 


AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES,” 2 
vols. with Ilustrations, 21s, 
A most deeply interesting narrative, combining 


lasting instruction with continuous amusement,”— 


Messenger. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HU- 
MAN NATURE, Illustrated by Leecn, forming the 
First Volume of HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR MODERN WORKS, each com- 
prised in a Single Volume elegantly printed, bound, 


and illustrated, price 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


| THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. By the Author of ‘* Margaret Mait- 

land.” 3 vols. 

“* We doubt whether ‘ Margaret Maitland,’ or ‘ Lil- 
liesleaf,’ or the more recent ‘ Days of My Life’ possess 
in themselves the elements of a more lasting reputa- 
tion than this absorbing tale of ‘ The Laird of Nor- 
law.’ "—Chronicle. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR, Author of “The Squire of 
Beechwood.” Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 
3 vols. with Illustrations by Weir. 


FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the 
Author of “* Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.” 3 vols. 
** * Fellow Travellers’ is a work of mark. The writer 
possesses the capacity of both interesting and moving 
the reader.”—Literary Gazette. 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 
Grey, Author of* aa Gambler's Wife.” 1 vol. with 
illustrations, 10s. 6« 


FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Mrs. Tuomson. 3 vols. 


TRUST AND TRIAL. By Mary 


Howrrr. From the Danish. With Illustrations 
10s. 6d. ; 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. with Plates, 21s. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MAR- 
a 


London: Printed by Josuru CLayvron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru CLat~ 
ron, 17, Bouverie 8 *t, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joseru CLayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Pre cine 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middicsex. - 








Sarcapay, 20th Noveusga 1838. 














